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CHAPTER  XV. 

Four  days — five — and  she  did  not  come. 
Twice,  meeting  the  professor  alone,  Bornito  had 
ventured  inquiry:  “Mademoiselle — was  she 
well  ?” 

“Quite.  But  Mary  had  been  fatigued  some¬ 
what  by  the  last  trip — these  May  mornings  grow 

The  six  weeks  of  their  stay  in  the  Southland 
had  passed,  and  now  Professor  Gaillard  spoke 
of  speedy  return  to  bis  Northern  home,  and 
finally  arranged  for  his  last  swamp-journey. 

Very  often,  during  these  May  trips,  he  talked 
of  Bornito' s  summer  application  to  English 
study,  of  the  coming  autumn,  and  of  winter 
observation  among  swamp  birds  and  reptiles. 
Bornito  gladly  entered  into  all  plans,  with  hope 
lighting  heart  and  eyes.  Hope  for  what,  he 
hardly  knew,  save  that  again  the  lovely  one 
would  brighten  his  life  with  her  presence. 

Sometimes,  the  memory  of  that  conversation 
over  Vanderlich's  debts,  the  memory  of  De  Ville- 
naret  s  love,  and  of  tho  shadow  he  had  marked 
ou  the  sweet  face,  brought  a  terror,  a  sickening 
fear,  into  Bornito’s  heart.  That  brow,  pure  and 
strong — it  would  wear  the  martyr's  crown,  and 
wear  it  nobly.  Let  the  pure  eyes  see  duty,  and 
from  duty  neither  heart  nor  hand  would  turn. 
Could  Mrs.  Vanderlich  persuade  her  niece  that 
duty  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  her  heart? 

Bornito  grew  restless.  Six  days  he  waited — 
six  days.  He  could  no  longer  wait — he  must 
see  her — he  must  see  them  together.  Well,  and 
suppose — suppose  the  worst — what  then  ?  Ah, 
at  least,  suspense  would  bo  ended — at  least,  he 
would  not  be  In  darkness;  and  perhaps — per¬ 
haps  he  might  venture— he,  even  Bornito — to 
warn,  to  lift  his  voice,  and  to  show  to  her  the 
wrong.  She  had  said  that  be  was  true — she 
knew  that  he  was  true;  and,  to  the  voice  of 
truth,  perhaps —  Ah,  it  was  all  perhaps,  a  dim 
misty  perhaps,  in  Bornito' s  mind. 

The  seventh  day,  at  noon,  he  left  his  home, 
traveled  through  the  swamp,  and,  about  the 
eighth  hour,  stepped  forth  from  iU  darkness. 
Moonlight  bathed  the  far-stretching  caneficlds, 
the  rough  negro-cabins,  and  the  gaunt  angles 
of  the  sugar-house,  and  gave  added  beauty  to 


;  the  De  Villenaret  mansion  and  its  fair  surround- 
|  ing.  Bornito  again  passed  over  yellow  -  tinted 
|  lowland,  again  threaded  the  taugle  of  deep 
>  draining-ditches.  Yet,  afar  off,  he  could  see 
[  lights  twinkling  amid  those  dark  trees  encircling 
the  great  house,  and  could  hear  music  drifting 
down  and  mingling  with  the  rustle  of  the  cane, 
waving  now  in  the  two-foot  height  of  its  May 

,  Ho  crept  nearer,  and  looked  within.  The  old 
;  saloon  shone  like  an  illumined  vision,  to  the  eyes 
!  of  Bornito.  A  mellow  radiance  touched  the 
|  white  Venus  on  which  he  had  gazed  with  wonder, 
( touched  that  haunting  face  smiling  from  its 
j  golden  frame,  touched  into  wondrous  reflection 
\  the  old  mirror  where  he  had  seen  his  own  rough 
;  grand  figure  looking  forth  with  lustrous  eyes — 
touched,  too,  with  exquisite  softness,  the  white- 
i  robed  form  of  Mary  Gaillard. 

|  How  far  away  she  seemed,  sitting  there  by 
the  long  window,  looking  forth  into  the  moonlit 
beauty  of  tho  night,  the  soft  white  lace  and 
drapery  of  her  robe  surrounding  her  like  a 
cloud  of  mist,  Bornito  thought.  His  heart 
swelled  with  tenderness  and  sadness.  So  far 
away  she  seemed,  and  yet  so  near.  For  did  he 
not  hold  her  in  his  heart  with  reverence,  with 
joy  unspeakable?  She  might  try;  hut  she 
should  not  ever  break  away  from  the  shrine  in 
which  he  had  placed  her — the  holy  of  holies 
in  his  heart’s  temple. 

There  were  many  others  present.  At  a  distant 
table,  sal  the  professor,  looking  over  some  large 
books  of  engravings ;  near  by,  Mrs.  Vanderlich, 
with  a  sadly-wearied  expression  of  countenance, 
kept  her  white  hands  busily  working  amid  a  moss 
of  brightly-colored  worsted;  and  all  the  other 
members  of  that  first  bayon-party  Bornito  recog¬ 
nized.  There  were,  moreover,  several  strangers  ; 
one,  a  tall  dark  gentleman,  sat  by  Miss  Gaillard. 
The  company  was  all  silent,  listening  to  the 
voice  of  Mademoiselle  Rita.  As  soon  as  the  gay 
!  song  was  finished,  she  dashed  into  a  brilliant 
aria,  and,  lifting  her  bright  face,  talked  to  the 
son  of  her  guardian,  standing  near,  while  her 
fingers  fairly  danced  over  the  key*. 

The  swampman,  his  sight  trained  to  great 
keenness,  marked  the  actors  in  this  life-drama. 
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He  could  see  Mrs.  Vanderlich  glancing  covertly  j  determining  to  wait  till  tlie  loiterers  had  passed ; 
toward  Miss  Gaillard  and  the  dark  gentleman,  i  for  the  ground  here  was  secluded — a  cove  of 
who  talked  earnestly,  notwithstanding  the  in-  i  greenery,  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  hedges  of 
different  manner  of  his  listener;  he  could  see  f  cherokec  and  by  bushes  of  viburnum.  A  huge 
Gerton,  restlessly  passing  from  group  to  group,  j  oak  arose  within  this  Bpace,  and,  under  it,  stood 
lingering  often  near  bis  cousin ;  he  could  see  a  garden-seat  and  a  rustic  tablo  filled  with  some 
De  Villenaret,  sitting  beside  a  strange  lady,  low  pots  of  blossoming  plants, 
opening  and  closing  her  fan,  a  heavy  frown  He  peered  forth  from  tho  viburnum  -  clump 
contracting  his  forehead  till  the  brows  met  where  ho  stood,  and  looked  up  the  avenue, 
above  the  black  eyes.  Very  slowly  the  two  he  watched  came  through 

After  awhile.  Mademoiselle  Rita  glanced  the  moonlight  and  tho  shadows.  His  mind  went 
toward  the  window  where  Miss  Gaillard  sat,  back  to  that  first  day,  when  ho  had  seen  the 
and  the  tall  gentleman,  apparently  obeying  little  pleasure-craft  slip  through  the  shadows  and 
a  call,  hastened  to  the  piano,  and  stood  turning  sunlight  of  the  bayou.  As  they  approached, 
over  some  pieces  of  music.  he  could  hear  Do  Villenaret  say ; 

Then  indeed  Bornito’s  heart  throbbed ;  for  “You  Bee,  I  followed  your  suggestion,  made- 
Mary  Gaillard,  rising,  stepped  quietly  forth  moiselle.  I  had  the  table  covered  with  flowers, 
through  the  long  window  into  the  shadows  and  Reward  me  now :  come  see  how  lovely  they  look 
moonlight  of  the  verandah.  Graceful,  fair,  and  and  how  finely  they  bloom.” 
pure  she  stood,  only  five  yards  away — five  little  “Yes,”  answered  Miss  Gaillard  ;  and  Bornito 
yards — one  hand  resting  against  the  broad  pillar,  remarked  that  she  did  not  seem  to  avoid  tho 
the  other  banging  quietly  among  the  soft  folds  delay,  though  the  rest  of  the  party  was  now 
of  her  robe.  The  Boft  rays  fell  over  her  white  quite  far  off.  “  I  noticed  them  this  morning.” 
figure,  fell  over  her  golden  head  and  the  face  “  But  not  with  me,"  persisted  De  Villenaret. 
uplifted  to  heaven.  Bornito  also  looked  above:  “Come:  let  me  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  sky  was  so  blue.  It  was,  he  thought,  like  you  enjoy  them.” 

a  dream  of  the  lake,  when  calm  sunlight  rested  “  The  shadow  of  the  oak  makes  this  a  lovely 
upon  the  still  water.  He  wondered  whether  be  spot  for  shade-plants,”  Bornito  could  hear  her 
might  dare  approach. and  ask  if  sho  would  not  say  calmly,  as  she  passed  over  the  greensward  ; 
conic  yet  onoc  more  to  the  old  swamp.  and  he  noted,  with  keen  pain,  the  ungloved 

Even  as  he  hesitated,  the  window  nonr  hand  resting  within  her  companion's  arm. 
darkened,  and  Vanderlich,  hurrying  forth,  stood  “  Yes,"  answered  De  Villenaret.  “  Let  us 
by  his  cousin.  Instantly,  the  fair  face  fell,  the  sit  down  a  moment — only  one  moment.  The 
golden  head  turned.  Vanderlich  spoke  rapidly  others  are  yet  in  sight ;  we  shall  soon  reach 
— what  he  said,  Bornito  could  not  hear;  but  the  them,  and  I  never  see  you  alone.  Give  me  this 
swampman  could  see  that  his  gestures  betokened  pleasure.  You  will  soon  bo  going  home,  and 
excitement,  and  that  Mary  Gaillard  did  not  then — ” 

listen  unmoved.  She  was  yet  standing  before  Bornito  could  not  distinctly  hear  what  fol- 
him,  when  several  of  tho  company  came  into  lowed ;  but  ho  sow  that  Mary  Gaillard  granted 
the  verandah — the  gentlemen  with  hats,  the  the  request  and  sat  down  on  the  bench — looking, 
ladies  witlrlight  wraps.  “Walk”  and  “river,”  ah,  so  ethereal,  so  lovely. 

Bornito  could  hear.  De  Villenaret,  approaching  A  deep  sharp  pain  darted,  like  tho  thrust  of 
Miss  Gaillard,  threw  a  white  lacy-looking  fabric  a  knife,  through  his  young  heart.  A  mad 
about  her  shoulders.  So,  they  were  all  going,  impulse  seized  him — an  impulse  to  rush  forward 
Y'es ;  the  professor  even  had  laid  aside  his  nnd  snatch  her  away  from  tho  presence  of  the 
engravings,  and  Mrs.  Vanderlich  her  worsted,  man  who  would  gladly  receive  her  ns  pnyment 
By  twos  and  threes  and  fours,  they  passed  for  Vanderlich’s  debt.  Ho  had,  indeed,  taken 
down  the  avenue,  their  voices  floating  faintly  one  headlong  step,  but  drew  back,  remembering 
back  upon  the  evening-wind.  Only  De  Villc-  they  would  think  him  crazed:  and  she — she 
naret  lingered,  closing  slowly  several  of  the  long  might  be  angered,  as  when  he  had  offered  his 
shutters,  and  Mary  Gaillard  stood  waiting  in  the  gold. 

moonlight — a  very  serious  expression,  Bornito  Poor  Bornito!  He  stood  gazing  forth,  wild- 
could  see,  shading  the  fair  face.  eyed  and  white.  8he  was  talking  earnestly,  one 

They  also,  probably,  would  follow  the  others ;  snowy  arm  resting  among  tho  blossoms,  which 
and.  thus  thinking,  the  young  man  orept  deftly  she  seemed  intently  regarding,  os  her  hand  toyed 
amid  the  shrubbery,  keeping  near  the  avenue,  with  their  dainty  leaves ;  and  De  Villenaret, 
When  he  had  gone  about  half-way,  he  paused,  bending  forward,  listened  gravely,  his  black 
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eyes  drinking  in,  with  unconcealed  admiration, 
the  grace  of  her  beauty.  When  sho  was  silent, 
and  yet,  all  downcast  and  troubled  and  shy,  sat 
as  one  waiting,  De  ViUenaret  answered  some 
words  hastily,  and,  seizing  the  hand  which  yet 
wandered  among  the  flowers,  bending  his  head, 
kissed  it  tenderly. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

A.vn  now  a  strange  swimming  filled  Bornito's 
head,  a  terrible  blackness  came  over  his  eyes, 
and,  as  one  utterly  bereft,  of  reason,  he  would 
have  stridden  forth  and  snatched  her  away  and 
stricken  down  De  ViUenaret:  for  was  he  not 
almost  a  savage,  this  great  strong  swampman, 
with  his  tender  heart  ?  But,  oven  as  his  muscles 
thrilled,  ready  for  motion,  a  hand  laid  on  his 
shoulder  and  a  short  laugh  not  altogether  un¬ 
familiar  recalled  his  senses.  Ue  looked  around, 
wrath  in  his  face.  The  halting  stranger,  whom  he 
had  seen  on  the  bayou-bank,  stood  before  him. 

“  Good-evening,  mon  ami,"  be  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  “How!  you  don’t  remember  me?  Did 
you  deliver  the  message  I  sent  Monsieur  de 
Villennret?  Ah,  your  mind  clears  now.  But 
you  don’t  seem  particularly  happy,  my  friend. 
That  sight  yonder  makes  the  devil  in  your  heart. 
Eh !  I  have  stood  here  watching  your  face.  It 
was  as  good  as  a  play.  Well,  life  is  tragedy 
or  farce — as  one  mokes  it.  Mine  has  been  a  little 
of  both." 

He  rattled  all  this  off  lightly ;  then,  suddenly 
becoming  grave,  asked  seriously : 

“  Have  you  sense  enough,  Leon  Bomito,  to 
remember  a  name  and  a  request  which  I  wish 
to  give  you,  and  which  refer  to  your  father?” 

“To  my  father?"  cried  Bornito,  fairly  startled 
into  life.  “Who  are  you?"  And  he  looked 
eagerly  into  the  thin  yellow  face  before  him. 

“You  asked  mo  that  question  once  before, 
friend.  Perhaps  I  may  tell  you,  some  day — 
perhaps  I  may  not.  As  it  is,  who  you  are, 
I  know  full  well — Leon  Bornito,  fisherman  and 
swampman,  who  has  not  been  over-happy,  though 
he  has  been  in  heaven  since  the  day  that 
demoiselle  yonder  with  the  blue  eyes  came 
floating  up  the  bayou." 

Bornito  clenched  his  fist  and  turned  threaten¬ 
ingly 

“Open  your  hand,  mon  ami.  I  was  there, 
that  day.  Proof— -you  want  it  ?  Bien  I  I  saw 
the  gold  spread  on  the  bayou-bonk.  Now  you 
believe?  Yes?  Que  diublol  I  had  been  three 
days  dodging  about  in  the  woods  yonder.  I  found 
a  treasure — yen.’  Here,  the  stranger  laughed. 
“I  had  not  expected  to  find  such  a  treasure. 
You  look  puzzled.” 


“  What  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me  of  my  father?” 
asked  Bornito,  interrupting.  “Is  he  living?'’ 

“Living?  No;  I  regret  to  say  that  he  is 
dead.  You  don't  look  triste,  mon  ami.” 

“I  never  knew  him,"  replied  Borr.ito.  “I 
wish,"  be  added,  impatiently,  “  I  wish  you  would 
hasten  and  tell  me  what  you  have  to  tell  me." 

“  So,  you  grow  restless.  Bien !  the  name 
I  have  to  give  you  is  Phre  Drouard,  and  the 
request  that,  if  he  come  to  you  some  day,  you 
will  give  heed  to  what  he  says.” 

“And  is  that  all?’’  asked  Bornito.  “  I  thought 
there  was  news  of  Paul  Crezoni.  my  father." 

The  other  laughed  again — this  time,  almost 
boisterously — so  that  the  fisherman  looked  again 
angered. 

“Ah,  bah!"  he  at  last  cried,  “this  life  is, 
after  all,  a  force.  Tcncz — if  l’fcre  Drouard  come 
to  you,  then  news  will  come  of  your  father; 
if  not — well,  you  must  rest  content  to  know  that 
he  is  in  his  grave.  They  are  a  pretty  couple 
yonder." 

“  Hold !’’  exclaimed  Bornito.  “  Tell  me :  why 
do  I  not  bear  my  father’s  name?  Why — " 

“  Not  a  question  will  1  answer,"  replied  the 
other,  looking  into  the  young  man’s  face  with 
a  firm  hard  expression:  “not  one.  But  see — 
>  this  1  will  do  fof  you,”  here  the  black  eyes 
1  again  sparkled  with  malice:  “I  will  but  walk 
'  before  that  tree  yonder,  and,  I  promise  you, 
|  Monsieur  de  Villenaret  will  follow,  and  leave 
s  that  demoiselle  with  tho  blue  eyes ;  then  you 
;  may  talk  to  her,  and  sing  the  songs  you  sing  on 
|  the  bayou.  En  passant,  too,  make  the  demoiselle 
!  my  regret  for  the  fright  I  gave,  the  night  she 
:  rested  in  Dominique's  hut;  also,  to  the  demoiselle 
J  Barbara,  my  thanks  for  the  pretty  relation  of  her 
i  life  and  of  your  life,  whereby  much  knowledge 
{  was  given  me.  And  hold — a  parting  word : 
;  Look  out  for  Dominique;  look  out  for  this 
|  Monsieur  do  Villenaret:  wear  a  coat  of  mail, 
i  if  you  have  ono.  I  would  not  that  anything 
;  happen  to  you.  And,  before  we  part,  let  me  say 
i  to  you — though  for  what,  you  may  never  know — 
!  merci,  millc  fois,  merci.” 

;  He  doffed  his  cap,  as  he  spoke,  anil,  yet 
!  laughing,  stepped  forward  and  passed  toward 
!  tho  tree.  Here  he  paused  an  instant,  just  long 
1  enough  to  let  De  ViUenaret  see  his  figure,  then 
!  walked  haltingly  across  the  open  sward,  and 
i  disappeared  behind  the  hedge  on  the  further 
!  side,  and  so  up  tho  avenue, 
i  De  Villenaret,  from  whose  grasp  Miss  Gaillard 
;  had  long  since  withdrawn  her  hand,  sprang  up 
j  suddenly,  spoke  a  few  hasty  words  to  his  com- 
■:  panion,  then  dashed  over  the  moonlit  space,  and 
5  rapidly  foUowed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  strauger. 
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Bornito,  quite  (laied,  stood  watching.  |  mg  them  as  in  a  grasp  of  iron,  and  forcing  her 

Miss  QaiUard,  finding  herself  alone,  leaned  ;  to  look  into  his  won  haggard  face.  She  grew 
her  cheek  on  her  hand,  and  sat  as  if  in  deep  >  deathly  pale,  and  her  lips  parted  in  a  faint  cry 
thought.  The  reverie  evidently  was  sad ;  for  i  of  pain. 

a  look  of  deep  melancholy  sottled  over  the  j  With  the  flectness  of  a  deer,  Bornito  darted 
lovely  face  till  it  grew  so  plaintive  in  its  forward :  with  the  bound  of  a  tigor,  sprang  on 
expression  that,  unconsciously,  Bornito  drew  j  Vanderlich.  The  latter,  utterly  unprepared, 
several  steps  nearer,  longing  to  lift  the  pain  ;  released  his  cousin,  staggered  backward,  and 
from  her  heart.  Those  who  had  gone  before  i  fell  on  the  seat  at  her  side.  Bornito  stood  like 
were  singing,  and  the  distant  music  and  the  j  an  avenger  before  them,  his  eyes  blazing,  his 
wind  sighing  and  the  cry  of  the  night-insects  j  chest  heaving,  his  whole  figuro  grandly  eloquent 
all  mellowed  themselves  into  a  chorus  of  infinite  >.  with  indignant  scorn. 

tenderness;  while  the  long  moss  draping  the!  “Coward!”  he  cried,  folding  his  arms  and 
old  oak,  and  the  boughs  themselves,  were  swaying  i  looking  down  on  Vanderlich.  “Coward!”  he 
about  with  a  sound  like  a  human  sigh.  j  repeated,  with  yet  deeper  scorn.  “  Do  not  be 

Perhaps  he  might,  indeed,  for  one  instant,  i  haft-aid,  mademoiselle,”  and  he  gazed  at  Mary 
have  stood  before  her  and  spoken  a  gentle  j  Gaillard,  leaning  like  a  broken  Mower  over  the 
greeting;  perhaps  she  might  have  lifted  her  j  table,  “  do  not  be  hafraid.  ’Ee  weel  not  dhrown 
face,  and  thrown  him,  through  the  moonlight,  j  eemse'f,  non.” 

a  soft  smile;  but,  at  that  moment,  Gorton  Van-  j  Meantime,  Vanderlich,  who  had  been  silent 
derlich  broke  rudely  from  the  hedge  beyond,  j  from  sheer  surprise,  now  jumping  up,  doubled 
“Where  is  De  Villenaret?  Why  are  you  |  his  fists  and  came  toward  Bornito. 
alone,  Mary?”  he  cried,  excitedly.  For  Bornito,  !  “  You  wan’  fight,  yaisse,”  said  the  swampman, 

having  drawn  close,  could  hear  now.  j  looking  with  contempt  at  his  opponent,  and 

She  looked  up,  startled.  j  seeming  to  grow,  as  he  lookud,  oven  more  pow- 

“  Do  not  be  disturbed,  Gerton,”  she  answered,  j  erful.  “  1  ham  rheddy,  yaisse,  me.” 
sadly,  “1  have  temporized — temporized,  Gerton,  j  “Be  still,  Gorton,”  said  Miss  Gaillard,  recov- 
for  your  sake,"  she  added,  bitterly.  “I  have  !  ering  voice  and  self-possession.  “Monsieur  de 
asked  for  a  little  more  time,  and  Monsieur  de  ;  Villenaret  will  bo  here  directly,  and  what  then 
Villenaret  hns  only  gone  a  step  yonder,  to  look  !  can  you  say  ?  And  you,  Monsieur  Bornito,  go, 
after  some  tramp  who  passed.  Almost,”  she  1  I  pray  you,  and — and  remember,"  she  hesitated 
continued,  with  a  pitiful  little  gesture  of  disdain,  !  here,  a  faint  flush  touching  her  pale  cheeks, 
“  almost,  you  have  made  me  despise  myself.”  j  “  remember  your  promise  I  If  you  do  not  go,” 

Vanderlich  came  nearer,  and  sat  down.  j  she  added,  seeing  ho  yot  covertly  eyed  Vandcr- 

His  voice  was  low,  but  Bornito  was  standing  j  lich,  “  Monsieur  de  Villenaret  will  ask  explanar 
now  just  back  of  Miss  Gaillard.  He  did  not  J tion,  and — ”  She  did  not  finish  the  sentence, 
scruple  to  listen.  His  wild  breeding  had  taught  As  she  stood  there — frail,  anxious,  with  that 
him,  above  all  else,  this;  to  defend  the  helpless  faint  flash  on  her  cheek,  and  her  lips  yet  trem- 
— the  innocent — and  there  was  that  in  the  eyes  bling— all  the  worship  of  Bornito’s  heart  burst 
lifted  to  Vanderlich’B  which  recalled  the  help-  forth.  He  suddenly  snatched  the  little  hand 
less  terror  he  had  once  seen  in  a  bird,  snake-  lying  among  the  flowers,  held  it  in  his  own. 

charmed,  on  the  bayou-bank  near  his  home.  and,  looking  with  his  tender  eyes  into  her  now 

“Temporized?  What  have  you  promised ?  Is  downcast  face,  cried  passionately: 
it  to  be  death  or  life  for  me  ?”  asked  Vanderlich.  “You  weel  not  marrie  'eem — non,  non — you 
“  Hush,  Gerton,  hush— such  silly  words  are  do  not  loave  ’eem.” 
out  of  place.”  Vanderlich  was  dumb  from  sheer  amazement, 

“Out  of  place?”  he  exclaimed,  passionately,  and  Mary  Gaillard — flushed,  shy,  and  drooping 
“  I  tell  you,  Mary,  rather  than  endure  the  shame  — stood  equally  silent. 

of  confession  to  my  uncle — and  rather  than  “An’  you  weel  come  once  more  to  my  ’ome — 
live  dishonored,  owing  this  debt — a  thousand  once  more  to  dot  swamp  w'ere  you  ‘ave  med  fo’ 
times,  1  would  take  my  life.  You  do  not  believe  me  paradise.  Leeft  but  your  eyes,  and  say  to 
me  ?  See,  then.  De  Villenaret  told  me  that,  me :  ‘  1  weel  come.’  ” 

this  night,  you  would  decide.  Mary,  the  stream  Her  lips  moved,  but  there  was  no  sound — only 
yonder  flows  deep.  What  is  your  decision?  one  instant,  she  did  indeed  lift  those  lovely 
Quick — life  or  death?”  eyes,  and  Bornito  caught  in  their  depths  an 

He  hod  suddenly  started  up,  and  now,  stand-  answer  to  bis  words — caught,  too,  an  answer 
ing  before  her,  seized  both  the  little  hands,  hold-  to  his  heart.  He  quickly  raised  the  hand 
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be  held,  pressed  it  reverently  to  his  Ups, 
and,  before  Vanderlich  or  Mies  Gaillard  bad 
recovered  from  their  surprise,  lie  was  gone. 

And  now,  to  Bornito,  all  the  world  was  fair, 
and  the  darkest  swamp-tangle  lighted  by  the 
memory  of  that  touch. 

The  gray  dawn  was  breaking  as  he  stepped 
forth  from  the  denser  gloom,  on  to  the  rush-bank 
of  the  bayou  ;  but  a  tint  of  the  dead  moonlight 
seemed  shading  his  yellow-gray  home,  and  he 
did  not  find  it  strange,  even,  that  Dominique 
sat.  like  a  spirit  of  evil,  crouching  against  the 
willow-tmuk.  Bright  as  the  young  day,  with  a 
fervid  glow  in  his  eyes,  Bornito  greeted  the  old 

“  Eli,  Dominique,  stay  and  breakfast  with  me. 
I  have  strange  news  to  tell  thee  of  one  who 
knew  my  father — Paul  Crezoni.” 

But  Dominique  would  not  cat — only  he  sat 
and  listened,  while  Bornito.  with  the  bright 
light  yet  in  his  young  eyes,  told  of  the  stranger’s 
greeting — told  of  the  message  he  had  left  for 
De  Villennrct,  almost  five  weeks  before — told  of 
his  queer  words  and  the  sudden  following  of 
De  Villenaret. 

The  old  man.  as  he  listened,  grew  more  bent, 

“  He  said  to  thee  this,  and  no  more  ?" 

“  Xo  moro,”  roplied  Bornito. 

Dominique  pondered. 

At  last,  he  lifted  his  head  and  looked  search- 
ingly,  even  lovingly,  into  the  young  man's  face. 

“  Leon,  my  son,  hast  thou  thought  of  what  I 
said  to  thee  about  Barbara?” 

Bornito  answered  by  a  look  of  surprise. 

••See  then,  Leon,  my  son,  thy  grandfather 
and  thy  mother,  they  both  willed  that  thou 
shouldst  have  my  pretty  Barbara  ns  wife.  Thy 
mother  took  from  me  Antonio,  nnd  she  gave  me 
thee  for  my  Barbara,  my  little  one.  I  grow  old, 
Leon.  Let  me  see  Barbara  thy  wife.  Thore  is 
need  fur  lmstc.  I  would  not  leave  my  girl  alone. 
I  would  see  her  safe  in  thy  care.” 

He  censed,  but  still  sat  looking  anxiously  into 
the  young  man's  face.  He  could  find  there  only 
surprise  nnd  pain.  After  a  little  waiting,  Bor¬ 
nito  said  firmly : 

•‘Thy  Barbara  is  fair,  and  of  tender  heart, 
and  good ;  but  hast  thon  forgotten,  Dominique, 
there  is  that  within  me  which  calls  me  forth  into 
the  world?” 

Dominique  sighed. 

••'Tis  even  as  I  feared.  Thou  art  like  thy 
mother.  Thou  wouldst  away  to  foreign  lands, 
and  thon  wouldst  follow  the  evil  blue  eyes  of 
that  demoiselle  from  the  North.” 

The  young  man  did  not  answer. 


“I  have  watched,”  continued  Dominique,  "I 
have  heard  thee  singing  thy  love-songs — thou 
darest  not  deny.” 

“Deny?”  exclaimed  Bornito,  starting np  and 
standing  before  the  old  man,  his  eyes  glowing, 
his  figure  drawn  to  its  full  height.  “  See  then, 
Dominique,  she  is  to  me  fairer  than  the  loveliest 
flower,  and  she  knows,  for  I  have  told,  Domin¬ 
ique,  I  give  to  her  the  worship  of  my  heart.” 

The  old  man  rose,  and,  stretching  out  his 
hands  with  a  singular  gesture,  exclaimed : 

“  The  words  thon  hast  spoken,  and  that  which 
I  sec  in  thine  eyes,  give  me  strength.” 

He  stepped  into  his  boat,  and,  without  another 
word,  pulled  quickly  away. 

Bornito,  in  the  growing  brightness  of  the  new 
day,  stood  looking  after  the  boat  till  it  had  quite 
disappeared.  He  sighed,  noting  the  old  man's 
oar-Btrokes.  singularly  feeble  and  uncertain  in 
their  dip ;  but,  his  glance  falling  on  a  blue  iris- 
blossom,  there  came  back  a  memory  of  that 
magic  touch,  a  smile  stole  over  his  lips,  and, 
creeping  upward,  left  it3  tender  light  within  his 
radiant  oyes. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

“To-Monnow,”  thought  Bornito,  “to-morrow, 
it  will  he  the  third  day  since  I  have  seen  her, 
nnd  to-morrow  the  professor  pays  his  last  visit. 
Will  she  now  come?  Or  is  she  angered?  And 
how  can  1,  Bornito,  lift  my  eyes  to  her  face?” 

For,  with  the  memory  of  his  rash  act,  a  great 
shyness  came  over  the  young  man,  mingling  with 
the  feverish  unrest  in  his  heart. 

It  was  a  fair  evening.  A  sky  of  clear  ivory 
tint  stretched  over  the  bayou.  The  swamp  was 
broidered  with  richly-colored  flowers,  humming¬ 
birds  darted  hither  and  thither,  lilies  floated  on 
the  dnrk  water,  while  the  birds  sang  nnd  the 
leaves  rustled  and  the  long  moss  waved.  Bisqua, 
basking  in  a  patch  of  sunlight,  floundered  gently 
among  the  rushes. 

Under  the  willow,  on  a  rough  bench,  sat  Bor¬ 
nito — a  big  book  on  his  knees.  Yet  he  had  not 
been  reading — rather,  he  had  been  studying  the 
life-volume  opened  before  him  these  past  four 
weeks,  here  in  the  silence  and  calmness  of  his 
bayou-home,  striving  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
this  great  book,  even  as  he  had  striven  in  the 
long  ago  to  spell  out  the  hard  words  and  dive 
into  the  hidden  meaning  of  his  first  reading. 
Much  he  had  thought  of  that  halting  stranger ; 
much  of  his  missing  altar-treasure* ;  much  of 
Dominique  and  of  Barbara. 

Dominique  he  had  not  seen  since  that  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  old  man  rowed  himself  away  with 
those  weak  wandering  strokes.  Twice  he  had 
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drawn  up  bis  pirogue  beside  the  narrow  board, 
raised  like  a  bridge,  leading  from  the  bayou's 
bank  to  the  hut-steps,  and  twice  Barbara,  meet¬ 
ing  him,  said:  “Grandfather  is  away,  Leon. 
He  is  off  in  his  boat ;  he  is  not  well,  I  think. 
May  the  dear  Virgin  guard  him." 

Pondering  all  this — feeling  almost  guilty,  as 
he  thought  of  that  Inst  meeting — the  young  Bor- 
nito,  bearing  oar-strokes,  looked  up  expeetant. 
Surely  now  the  old  fisherman  came.  Few  others 
rowed  thus  far  into  the  swamp-depth. 

He  listened.  Nearer,  nearer  drew  those 
strong  even  oar-dips.  They  were  not  the  strokes 
of  Dominique ;  and,  while  yet  some  two  bank- 
curves  away,  he  could  see  that  the  boat  was  not 
Dominique's.  A  sailor,  a  Frenchman,  with 
whom  he  had  sometimes  talked  on  the  wharves 
two  miles  below  the  white  shell-banks  of  the 
bayou,  rowed  this  (joining  craft,  and  beyond  the 
sailor  sat  a  priest,  who  looked  from  bank  to  bank 
as  one  searching  and  all  unused  to  the  wilderness 
around.  The  rower,  Beeing  the  palmetto  hut, 
bent  more  earnestly  to  his  oars,  and,  turning  the 
bow,  ran  straight  on  the  bank  and  among  the 
roots  of  the  willow. 

A  great  rushing  filled  Bornito’s  ears,  and  the 
glow  of  surprise  stained  his  forehead,  so  that 
he  could  scarce  answer  the  sailor's  greeting;  for 
all  the  trees  and  the  wind  and  the  cane  seemed 
whispering  the  name  tuat  halting  stranger  had 
given:  “ Pferc  Drouard — Pfcre  Drouard." 

Meanwhile,  the  sailor,  steadying  the  boat 
against  the  current  of  the  bayou,  nodding 
toward  the  young  swampman,  said : 

"This  is  he,  my  fathor — the  man  you  seek." 

The  priest  got  up  and  stepped  ashore,  care¬ 
fully  guarding  a  package  held  with  both  hands. 

“  God’s  peace  be  with  thee,  my  son." 

"Thanks,  father."  answered  Bornito,  rising 
nnd  standing,  though  the  earth  seemed  to  rock 
under  his  feet. 

« I  have  much  to  say  to  thee,  my  son ;  but 
first  tell  me,  if  this  sailor  leaves  me  here,  canst : 
thou  take  me  in  thy  boat  to  the  wharf  whence  I 

"  Surely,”  answered  Bornito,  still  hearing  the 
great  rushing  in  his  brain,  and  feeling  the  earth 
yet  rock  under  his  feet. 

“  It  is  well — thou  may  eat  return,”  said  the 
priest,  addressing  the  sailor. 

“And  thou  wilt  not  forget,  my  father,  to  say 
a  prayer  for  me  to  Notre  Dame  de  bon  Secours?” 

“  1  will  not  forget." 

He  stood  a  moment,  watohing  till  the  boat  was 
quite  out  of  sight  and  there  was  only  a  faint 
sound  of  dipping  oars,  then  he  turned  and 
regarded  the  young  man  earnestly. 
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“I  have  much  to  say  to  thee,  Leon  Bornito," 
he  repeated,  “  and  I  would  not  be  interrupted 
nor  overheard.” 

"There  is  none  to  listen,”  answered  Bornito. 
“  Here  you  may  speak  without  fear,  my  father.” 

"  Do  you  guess  who  I  am?”  asked  the  priest. 

“  Ptire  Drouard,  aud  you  come  from  a  halting 
stranger — a  man  who  knew  my  father." 

“Yes,”  said  the  priest,  crossing  himself;  “let 
us  hope  that  Christ  will  have  mercy  on  his  soul. 
He  is  dead.” 

“Dead?”  exclaimed  Bornito. 

“Dead,’-  repeated  Pfcre  Drouard,  taking  off 
his  bat  and  letting  himself  fall  on  the  low 
bench,  as  if  wearied. 

His  eye  swept  over  the  wild  scene ;  he  sighed, 
and  then,  turning,  motioned  the  young  man  to  a 
seat  beside  him. 

"  Yes,  dead — found  last  night  on  the  steps  of 
my  home,  stabbed  through  the  lungs  from 
behind.  I  heard  the  fall,  and  hurried  forth. 
He  whispered  but  two  words,  and  then  expired." 

"  Dieu !  And  those  two  words  ?” 

"The  vendetta  1  Fortunately,  he  left  with  me 
papers  containing  matters  of  importance.  Also, 
he  left  me  these,”  here  the  priest  touched  the 
package,  which  he  had  placed  on  the  bench 
between  them  ;  “  these — certain  sacred  articles, 
taken  from  thine  altar." 

“He?  He?"  cried  Bornito.  “And  what — ” 

“  Wait,  my  son,”  interposed  the  priest.  “  Thou 
must  listen  calmly.  It  grows  late,  and  the  story, 
is  long.  According  to  the  papers  left,  they  were 
stolen  one  eve,  while  thou  Wast  rowing,  follow¬ 
ing  strangers  who  had  been  fishing  about  thy 
hut.” 

“  My  mother's  urn  for  the  holy  water,  and  the 
scapular  taken  from  her  neck — the  bit  of  holy 
cross,”  exclaimed  Bornito. 

“  Yes,”  said  Pfcre  Drouard,  unwrapping,  the 
package  and  holding  aloft,  in  his  slender  fin¬ 
gers,  the  dolicate  urn,  “  yea,  and  here  they  are. 
I  restore  them  to  the  rightful  owner.  By  this 
time  to-morrow,  these  treasures  would  have  been 
in  possession  of  one  Jean  de  Villenaret,  for  there 
was  found  on  the  dead  man’s  person  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  and  a  paper  stating  that  a  check 
for  five  thousand  more  would  be.  given  as  soon 
as  these  articles  should  be  handed  over  to  this 
Jean  de  Villenaret.  Judging  from  the  letters 
found,  the  stranger  evidently  had  much  difficulty 
making  terms  with  this  Monsieur  de  Villenaret. 
He  gives  a  rather  humorous  account  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  De  Villenaret,  wherein  he  tells  him  that 
he  has  not  yet  secured  a  paper — a  copy  of  a 
certificate  of  marriage — and  tells  how  De  Ville¬ 
naret  takes  upon  himself  the  search ;  how  he 
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twice  caught  him  wandering  about  thy  hut,  and  <  “Four,”  answered  Bornito,  who  had  reseated 
seeking  information  in  a  certain  old  chest.”  I  himself,  and  now  listened  with  forced  calmness. 

Bornito  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  j  “Four,  then,”  repeated  the  priest,  “and  yet 

The  priest  continued :  j  hare  not  learned  to  leave  vengeance  in  the 

“  He  evidently  feared  foul  play  after  parting  )  hands  of  God,  but  retain  the  evil  custom  of  their 
with  these  valuables,  unless  he  yet  held  a  threat  \  old  home.  Well,  for  these  reasons — and  because, 
which  he  might  at  any  time  use  against  De  j  also,  Jean  do  Villenaret,  not  caring  for  the  ven- 


Villenaret,  and  I  think  it  was  for  this  reason, 
also,  he  gave  thee  my  name.  Assuredly,  he  did 
not,  after  all  these  precautions,  expect  death. 

“  He  was  a  gay  merry  fellow.  He  came  to 
me  with  a  dole  for  our  new  church,  and  begged 
I  would,  in  return,  hold  this  package  and  these 
papers” — here  the  priest  tapped  the  breast  of 
his  gown — “  the  papers  to  be  kept  for  five  years, 
sacred,  as  under  seal  of  confession,  then  to  be 
destroyed,  unless  I,  meantime,  should  learn  of 
his  death  by  foul  play,  when  I  was  to  examine 
and  act  as  1  thought  best.” 

“  But  I  do  not  understand,”  said  Bornito, 
moving  impatiently. 

“And  thou  wilt  not  understand  till  I  have 
told  thee  all,  my  son.  Know,  then,  that  thy 
mother  did  not  marry  Paul  Creioni — he  was  not 
thy  lather.” 

“  Did  not  marry  Paul  Creioni?”  cried  Bornito. 
"  Who,  then,  is  my  father?” 

“As  he  who  is  dead  wrote  the  story,  it  is 
long ;  but  I  will  tell  it  thee  in  my  own  words,” 
answered  Pilro  Drouard. 

“  There  was  a  gay  young  planter,  who,  in  the 
long  ago,  came  from  his  fields  to  hunt  in  this 
swamp.  His  name  was  Jean  de  Villenaret — 
uncle  of  the  man  thou  knowest.  One  day,  on 
these  bayou-banks,  he  saw  thy  mother,  loved 
her,  wooed  her  in  secret,  choosing  those  hours 
when  thy  grandfather  was  away,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Paul  Creioni,  to  whom  he  paid  a 
good  bribe,  carried  her  off,  married  her,  and 
went  to  France.” 

Bornito  uttered  a  cry,  and  sprang  from  his 
seat. 

“  Sit  down,  my  son,”  said  the  priest,  “  Bit 
down  and  listen  quietly.  She — thy  mother — 
was  false  to  her  word.  She  was  plighted  to 
Antonio  Satumi,  and  she  dared  not  tell  her 
father  of  this  young  planter’s  love,  for  thy 
grandfather,  so  the  papers  relate,  was  a  man  of 
high  temper,  and  a  friend  of  Satumi' s  father, 
and  a  man  of  stem  honor,  who  looked  on  the 
breaking  of  a  plighted  word  as  the  breaking  of  j 
an  oath.  Also,  married,  she  dared  not  stay  in 
this  land.  Dost  know  wbat  she  feared,  my  son? 
Revenge— the  vendetta  for  her  husband,  the 
young  planter  whom  she  loved. 

“  See,  then — the  Saturnis  are  of  Italy.  Three 
generations  they  have  lived  here— is  it  not  so?1’ 


detta,  at  which  he  laughed,  but,  a  proud  man, 
well  pleased  to  hide  the  humble  birth  of  thy 
mother — for  these  reasons,  thy  mother’s  flight 
and  marriage  were  thus  arranged.  Paul  Cre- 
zoni — his  tastes  led  him  to  wander  over  the 
world — for  a  good  sum,  left  with  them.  Thus, 
the  people  here  might  be  puttied — might  sup¬ 
pose  thy  mother  bad  gone  with  him — he  did 
not  care.  They  would  never  find  him — the 
wanderer — and  they  would  never  seek  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Villenaret,  not  knowing  him  guilty. 

“And  thus  indeed  it  happened.  Even  thy 
grandfather  was  deceived  till  that  letter  came> 
two  years  later,  calling  him  to  his  daughter  in 
the  city  beyond. 

“  See,  then,  my  son,  punishment  had  come  for 
the  deceit  of  thy  mother.  Much  of  De  Ville¬ 
naret'  s  boyhood  had  been  passed  in  France,  his 
youth  in  this  country,  but  at  a  college  North — 
so  that,  on  bis  plantation,  he  was  not  missed, 
and,  after  his  return  to  France,  friends  flocked 
around  him,  offering  good  wishes  to  the  beautiful 
American  wife,  who  spoke  French  with  an  odd 
soft  accent. 

“  The  young  couple  lived  in  Paris ;  but  thy 
mother,  who  must  have  been  bcautifbl,  who  had 
loved  the  solitude  of  the  swamp  and  the  beauty 
of  nature,  pined  for  the  old  home,  and  turned 
wearied  from  the  men  and  the  women  with 
whom  she  could  not  talk.  For  thy  father  pos¬ 
sessed  genius,  my  son.  and  the  people  about 
him  were  scholars  and  men  of  letters ;  and  thy 
mother,  ignorant,  often  shamed  him  in  their 
grand  home,  and  joyed  more  to  talk  with  Cre- 
toni,  passing  back  and  forth  in  his  wandering 
life. 

“  When  thy  father  strove  kindly  to  teach  her, 
she  grew  wilful ;  and  she  was  jealous  also — 
jealous  of  the  women  who  talked  as  she  could 
not  talk.  So  it  went  on." 

“But,”  interrupted  Bornito,  who  listened 
with  hungry  eagerness,  “  tell  me  only  this,  my 
father:  who  was  this  stranger?” 

“Paul  Creioni.” 

“  Paul  Creioni  ?”  exclaimed  Bornito,  a  vision 
of  the  yellow  merry  face,  as  he  had  last  seen 
it,  touched  with  mocking  laughter  and  the  tint 
of  the  moonlight,  rising  before  him. 

“  Paul  Creioni,”  repeated  Pi' re  Drouard,  “  the 
one  to  whom  thy  mother  turned  in  her  trouble, 
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and  who  holpod  her  book  to  this  country.  For,  !  “  Paul  Crezoni  was,  'mid  his  wanderings,  seized 
matters  becoming  worse  and  worse,  thy  mother  with  a  strange  desire  to  risk  his  old  home.  Two 
at  last,  taking  scant  funds,  made  her  way  orer  f  days  and  nights  he  wandered  about,  ooming 
the  ocean  to  a  Northern  city,  traveled  thenoe  to  >  through  the  swamp  from  the  De  Villenaret  fields, 
the  coast  below,  and  sent  a  letter  summoning  (  peering  through  the  langle  at  thy  hut  here,  and. 


thy  grandfather. 

“  A  few  months  later,  thou  west  born.  T1 
grandfather  and  thy  mother  lived  together  in 


(  at  the  fisher-settlement  below,  by  night,  visiting 
born.  Thy  j  the  old  fisher-grounds.  He  was  lamed  slightly, 
g ether  in  a  j  when  a  boy,  by  a  fall  from  a  tree,  and  be  dared 


Saber -settlement  on  the  Gulf  ooast.  Twice  a  j  not  show  himself,  lest  the  old  frieuds  should 
year,  thy  grandfather  journeyed  to  the  De  Ville-  j  remember  that  halt,  which  had  grown  with  age, 
naret  plantation,  talked  with  the  laborers,  hear-  i  and  the  vendetta  pursue  him. 


ing  news  of  thy  father — twioe  a  year,  saw  j  “  One  morn,  he  i 
Dominique  Saturni  in  the  city  below,  the  friend  !  gone  to  the  swamp 
to  whom  he  revealed  thy  birth  and  the  name  of  I  thy  grandfather’s  a 
tbj  father.  |  he  told  of  thee.  T! 


tw  j  “  One  morn,  he  talked  with  a  child  who  had 
ad  !  gone  to  the  twsmp  for  moes,  and  the  boy  told  of 
of  >  tby  grandfather’s  and  thy  mother's  death  ;  also, 
|  he  told  of  thee.  Thy  existence  was  a  great  sur- 


“After  one  of  these  journeys,  he  came  book  |  prise ;  and,  one  day,  while  he  yet  watched  thy 
with  the  tidings  of  thy  father's  death.  The  !  home,  pondering  whether  he  might  dare  visit 
Bornitos  had  lived  many  generations  on  this  j  thee,  and  question  thee  as  to  what  knowledge 


yee  —  many  generations,"  repeated  j  party  ei 


|  thou  mightst  hold  of  thy  birth,  he  si 


Bornito.  j  naret. 

“  And  thy  grandfather,  being  an  old  man,  1  “  Instantly  there  came  to  him  the  thought — 

longed  for  his  home,  and  so  persuaded  his  the  inspiration,  he  called  it — to  make  out  of  thy 
daughter  to  return.  The  rest,  my  son,  thou  \  existence  a  fortune.  Curious,  he  entered  thy 
knowest.’’  i  home,  and  on  the  altar  aaw  this  urn,  which  he 

“  But  my  father — ’’ commenced  Bornito.  j  remembered  as  tby  father’s  first  gift  to  thy 
*'  Tried  to  find  thy  mother ;  even  in  secret  Bent  j  mother  after  marriage,  and  out  of  which  they 
men  hither  to  this  bayou.  Of  thee,  he  never  >  drank  wine  together,  pledging  each  the  other,  on 
heard.  Probably  the  trouble  killed  him,  for  he  \  their  wedding-night.  It  was  thy  father's  old 
loved  his  wife.  If  she  had  been  dead,  he  might  j  college  drinking-bowl,  and,  as  thou  seesl,"  con- 
have  forgotten  ;  but  living" — there  the  priest  \  tinued  the  priest,  picking  up  the  delicate  bit  of 
paused  a  moment,  then  added  impressively :  \  porcelain,  "  stamped  with  the  arms  and  initials 


“  Living  troubles,  my  son,  are  hardest  to  bear,  j  of  the  Villenaret  ft 
“Thy  father  traced  his  wife  as  far  as  this  "Ah!"  exclain 
country,  and  with  Crezoni.  Here  he  lost  all  5  had  thought  this 
clue.  He  died  in  France  ;  he  is  buried  there."  |  maker. 

"And  why,”  asked  Bornito,  passing  his  band  |  “  My  son,”  con 


nito,  remembering  he 
but  the  sign  of  the 


"And  why,”  asked  Bornito,  passing  his  band  j  "  My  son,”  continued  Pfcre  Drouard,  “  Paul 
over  his  bead,  striving  to  collect  his  thoughts,  j  Creioni  had  forgotten  even  the  church  in  which 
"  why  did  not  my  mother  give  me  my  father’s  i  thy  parents  were  married  ;  but  within  this  urn 


“That,”  said  the  priest,  “  I  cannot  tell,  except 


he  found  proof— found  all  he  needed.” 

“  How  f  ’’  asked  the  young  man,  lifting  his 


that  she  designed  to  keep  thee  in  the  life  she  i  eyes  expectant  and  questioning. 


loved,  and  guard  thee  from  the  gold  which  had 
helped  cause  her  sorrow  and  the  death  of  Antonio 


om  the  gold  which  had  j  “  Thy  mother  never  told  thee  the  contents  of 
and  the  death  of  Antonio  J  this  scapular!”  asked  the  priest,  taking  it  in 
Saturni  through  her  deceit."  his  slender  hand. 

“Ah,"  said  Bornito,  “  I  see  now  ;  she  gave  me  “  Yes,”  answered  the  other,  «*  I  remember  it 
to  Dominique— she  tried  to  wipe  out  her  sin.  hanging  on  her  bosom  always,  and  she  told  me 
But” — he  paused  here  a  moment,  then  his  face  it  was  part  of  the  cross  she  wore;  and,  when  she 
glowed — "  Pbre  Drouard,”  he  cried,  rising  and  was  dead,  Mbre  Corbi,  a  woman  in  the  settlement 
standing  erect,  drawn  to  his  ftill  height,  "  Pbre  below,  took  the  scapular  from  her  neck,  and 
Drouard,  I  am  then  Leon  Bornito  de  Villenaret,  gave  it  me,  and  I  laid  it,  as  holy  relic,  on  the 
and  I  shall  be  rioh.”  altar  and  within  the  urn.” 

“  It  is  so,”  said  the  priest,  gravely ;  “  for  see :  "  Part  of  a  cross  indeed,  my  Bon,  part  of  that 

all  thy  father's  fortune  foil  to  his  sole  nephew,  cross  which  she  bore  through  the  last  sad  years 
Jean  de  Villenaret,  and  he  would  have  kept  thee  of  her  life.  See,  then,”  continued  Pfcre  Drouard, 


altar  and  within  the  urn.” 

••  Part  of  a  cross  indeed,  my  Bon,  part  of  that 
cross  which  she  bore  through  the  last  sad  years 


as  thou  art.  The  threads  of  life  are  sometimes  j  opening  the  soft  leather  and  drawing  thence  a 
strangely  woven,”  continued  Pire  Drouard.  '  tightly-folded  paper,  "  if  thou  const  read — ” 
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Bornito  reached  forth  hie  band  and  took  two 
opened  papers,  creased  in  many  folds,  and,  knit¬ 
ting  his  brows,  slowly  deciphered  the  writing. 

The  first  was  a  copy  of  marriage -certificate 
between  Jean  de  Villenaret  and  Louise  Bornito. 
The  second,  oopy  of  baptismal  register,  stating 
that  the  babe  of  Jean  de  Villenaret  and  Louise 
Bornito  had  been  christened,  with  all  the  rites  of 
the  Roman  Church,  as  Leon  Bornito  de  Ville- 

“  Before  coming  to  thee,  I  hare  seen,  my  son, 
that  these  papers  bear  truth — have  visited  the 
church  where  thy  parents  were  married,  and 
have  talked  with  the  priest  who  christened  thee 
during  his  yearly  visit  to  the  Gulf-coast  settle¬ 
ment,  deeming  thee  but  the  child  Of  plain 
fisher-people.” 

•‘And  I,”  again  said  Bornito,  lifting  his  head, 
as  he  held  the  yet  opened  papers,  "1  am  Leon 
Bornito  de  Villenaret,  and  I  shall  be  rich.” 

"  My  son,”  said  the  priest,  gravely,  “  remem¬ 
ber  this :  riches  are  a  temptation  and  a  snare, 
good  only  when  they  work  good.” 

“  But  it  is  good  that  I  will  work — good.  See, 
then,”  exclaimed  Bornito,  his  eyes  glowing:  “is 
it  not  good  to  save  the  innocent  from  evil?  And 
it  is  that — that  which  I  will  do— that — ah  !  what 
may  1  not  do?”  he  added,  his  heart  swelling 
and  a  tender  light  creeping  into  his  soft  eyes, 
as  with  his  brown  hands  be  folded  again  the 
creased  papers  and  laid  them  back  in  their 
leathern  case. 

“  May  angels  and  saints  guard  thee,”  said 
Pfcre  Drouard.  “  I  have  heard  thou  art  honest 
and  good.  See  that  this  heritage  bring  not  evil 
into  thy  life.  And  now,  my  son,  it  grows  late. 
Let  me  but  see  thee  replace  thy  treasures  on 
the  altar  within,  and  then  thou  mayest  row  me 
to  the  wharf.  And,  as  we  go,  I  will  instruct 
thee  what  movements  to  make  for  the  gaining 
of  thy  patrimony.” 

Thus  saying,  Pfcre  Drouard  got  up  from  the 
low  bench,  and,  with  Bornito,  walked  toward 
the  palmetto  hut. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

It  was  now  late  evening.  The  sun  had  sunk 
in  depths  of  gold  and  purple  on  the  distant 
horixon :  violet  and  yellow  water  dashed  against 
the  western  sky ;  and  the  evening  star,  like  a 
lantern  lighting  tho  way  to  heaven  and  those 
mysterious  gates  beyond,  shone  calmly  in  the 
darkening  firmament. 

A  lake-breeze  floated  over  the  broad  water 
crept  among  the  rustling  cane,  swept  softly 
through  the  fisher-huts,  and  played  about  Bor- 
nito's  bared  head.  He  looked  aloft,  and,  as  he 


rowed,  the  past,  the  present,  the  future  stretched 
like  wide  fields  about  him.  That  picture  look¬ 
ing  down  from  the  De  Villenaret  walls — he  knew 
now  why  those  eyes  followed,  haunting — his 
mother’s  eyes — bis  mother’s  face,  beautiful  and 
winsome  as  when  she  had  brightened  her 
French  home,  fresh  with  the  charm  of  her 
dark  rich  loveliness. 

There  was  hope  and  joy  and  gladness  unspeak¬ 
able  in  his  heart — tho  song  rose  to  his  lips ;  but 
he  repressed  it,  ns  a  memory  of  that  dead  one, 
lying  in  the  city  near,  came  to  his  mind — with 
this  memory,  suddenly,  a  revelation — a  horror 
— o  blackness  falling  like  a  pall  over  Dominique 
— old  Dominique,  whom  he  loved,  and  who  loved 
him.  Almost  as  father  and  son  they  had  been, 
these  two,  all  the  long  years  of  his  swamp-life 

The  strong  man  grew  weak — the  oars  rested 
like  weights  in  his  hands — the  boat  floated  with¬ 
out  guidance — his  head  fell  —  with  lightning 
swiftness,  his  mind  traveled  through  the  story 
of  Paul  Crezoni,  the  man  who  had  fallen  by 
vendetta — by  Dominique  Saturni's  vendetta,  he 
to  whom  his  mother  had  brought  a  great  life- 
sorrow.  Perhaps  now — perhaps  already — -jus¬ 
tice  tracked  tho  old  man — weak,  helpless.  Phre 
Drouard  bad  not  said,  but  Bornito  knew. 

And  then  strength  returned.  He  seized  bis 
oars,  rowed  hastily  'twixt  the  bayou-banks,  and, 
drawing  up  his  boat  at  the  narrow  board  where 
he  had  been  used  to  call  for  Dominiqne  when 
they  two  went  forth  to  the  lake-fishing,  stepped 
out  and  hurried  forward 

|  On  the  porch  stood  Barbara,  her  little  hands 
clasped  around  the  slender  porch-post,  her  cheek 
pressed  against  the  hard  wood.  In  the  gloaming, 
he  could  not  distinctly  see  her  face ,  but  a  faint 
light  coming  fUom  the  opened  door  showed  her 
form,  slight  and  singularly  graceful,  in  its 
attitude  of  drooping  weariness. 

“Where  is  thy  grandfather?”  he  asked, 
hurriedly. 

“  Many  have  already  asked  me  that  question 
this  day,  Leon,”  she  answered,  in  a  slow  tired 
voice,  without  changing  her  position  ••  When 
I  saw  thee  coming,  I  thought  thou  mightst  bring 
me  tidings  ” 

“What  dost  thou  mean,  Barbara?”  he  cried, 
excitedly. 

“  I  think  thou  knowest,  Leon  But  a  half- 
hour  since,  I  saw  thee  with  the  stranger  who 
brought  thee  news  of  Paul  Crexoni’s  death.” 

“  Speak  yet  more  plainly,  Barbara." 

“  I  think,  then,  there  Is  no  need  to  say  more, 
Leon,”  she  replied,  lifting  her  head,  unclasping 
her  hands,  passing  them  over  her  brow,  and 
pushing  back  the  Boft  hair. 
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“Surety,  then,  thou  dost  not  think — ”  he 
cried,  imued  by  her  calmness. 

“1  do  not  tliiuk,"  she  interrupted.  “1  know," 
here  her  roice  grew  hard,  vibrating  almost 
fiercely,  “I  know  the  man  wronged  my  Uucle 
Antonio — deceived  him  who  was  his  friend — and 
so,  to  my  grandfather,  brought  the  great  pain 
of  bis  life.  Who  else  might  avenge  the  wrong  f 
There  was  no  younger  son ;  there  was  only 
Barbara — little  Barbara." 

She  struck  her  breast  fiercely,  as  she  spoke, 
with  her  small  hand  tightly  clenched,  and,  even 
in  the  twilight,  Bornito  could  see  her  dark  eyes 
flash,  as  scorning  her  girlhood. 

He  was  speechless  with  surprise.  All  his  life,  j 
he  had  known  this  girl.  As  when  a  fair  hill,  Boftty  j 
wreathed  with  vine  and  blossom,  and  smooth  with 
green  turf,  shoots  forth  suddenly  hot  fire,  so  now 
this  Barbara,  who  ever  had  seemed,  to  him,  gen¬ 
tlest  and  lenderest  of  earth's  children. 

“You  forget,"  he  said,  softly,  “it  was  my 
mother  who — ” 

“  I  forget  nothing,”  she  cried.  “  Thy  mother 
made  atonement,  gave  thee  her  own  name — so 
long  ago,  my  grandfuther  told  me — bode  me  take 
all  the  Bornitos  to  my  heart,  and  hold  them 
there  ar  friends.” 

A  harsh  laugh  here  broke  on  the  air. 

“  Eagles  mate  not  with  sea-gulls,  Barbara,”  j 
cried  Mere  Corbi,  from  her  low  seat  in  the  door¬ 
way  ;  “  and  he,  Leon,  who  talks  with  thee,  is 
De  Yillenarct,  a  rich  planter.  Ah,  ha !  the 
secret  has  been  mlue  many  years.”  She  laughed  ] 
again.  “  The  sick  and  the  dead,  the  sick  and 
the  dead,”  she  moaned,  rocking  herself  back 
and  forth,  “  they  tell  to  me  their  tales,  they 
moke  to  mo  their  confession.” 

“Leon  a  Villenaret,  Leon  a  Villenaret,”  re¬ 
peated  Barbara,  as  one  striving  to  understand. 

“It  is  true,  Barbara,"  said  Bornito,  quietly. 
“Some  day,  I  will  tell  thee — ” 

“  Not  so,"  cried  Mire  Corbi,  ooming  forward,  j 
“I  will  myself  tell  the  little  one— the  child  of  j 
my  heart,'’  she  added,  tenderly.  “  Go  thou,”  j 
here  her  voice  grew  stern,  “go  thou,  Leon 
Bornito  de  Villenaret,”  she  stepped  quite  near, 
almost  hissing  the  whispered  words  into  his  ear, 

“  and,  if  there  is  in  thy  heart  a  bit  of  love  for  | 
Dominique,  seek  and  hide  him — get  him  off  to  the  j 
Gulf-lagoons  below.  Men  have  been  hero  to-day,  j 
and  the  hut  is  watched,  and  we  dare  not  move." 

Bornito  did  not  wait  to  hear  more. 

“Good-night,  Barbara,”  he  whispered,  “ij 
will  do  what  I  can :  take  hope." 

She  did  not  reply  ;  and,  as  he  gained  his  boat 
and  rowed  off,  looking  back,  he  could  see  her  | 
again  leaning  against  the  slender  post,  her  hands  j 


clasped,  her  cheek  pressed  on  the  hard  wood, 
and  the  light  behind  streaming  over  her  drooping 

“  Fierce  and  tender,”  mused  Bornito,  wonder- 
ing  as  he  thought  of  Barbara  in  her  anger; 
and  then  his  mind  turned  to  the  duty  before 
him.  He  looked  at  the  heaven;  stars  were 
faintly  gleaming. 

On  the  bank  above,  he  halted,  seeking  An¬ 
tonio's  grave — a  lonely  spot  Tall  grass  waved 
over  it,  and  the  wind  sighed  above  cypreee- 
branches  draped  in  their  dismal  hanging  of 
moss;  but  Dominique  was  not  there. 

He  rowed  yet  further  on,  landed  by  a  sharp 
bend,  where  they  too  had  gathered  palmetto  in 
the  long  years  gone,  stood  amid  the  dense  clump, 
whistling  Bofrly  the  coll  with  which  each  had 
summoned  the  other,  in  those  dead  years.  Only 
the  wind  answered. 

He  sought  his  own  lonely  home,  threaded  the 
tangle  tying  around,  pausing  here  and  there  to 
call  and  to  listen,  and,  when  no  answer  came, 
went  again  over  the  dark  water,  yet  calling 
softly  by  each  bayou-bend,  till  there  rose  in  sight 
the  wreathed  pillars  of  the  ruined  mill.  A  great 
owl,  sending  forth  its  mournful  cry  and  lifting 
its  dark  wings,  flew  from  the  vined  aroh  to  the 
blackness  of  those  denser  woods  beyond  ;  other¬ 
wise,  all  was  silence. 

A  memory  of  that  fair  April  day,  when  he  had 
poured  his  gold  here  among  the  rushes  on  this 
bank,  came  to  his  mind,  and,  amid  the  gloom  in 
his  heart,  like  a  light  from  heaven,  fell  the  tender 
glance  of  those  blue  eyes.  He  threaded  the  vine- 
grown  ways  of  the  old  mill  and  the  dork  swamp- 
background,  returned  to  his  boat,  rowed  yet 
deeper  into  the  black  solitude,  stepped  within 
the  dense  more  of  sword-cane  stretches,  and 
forth  upon  the  small  open  spaoee  of  trembling 
prairie.  Six  hours — six  long  hours,  Bornito 
searched  in  vain ;  only  night-birds  and  shrill 
insects  and  the  soft  south -wind  answered  his 
calls. 

Discouraged,  anxious,  wearied  in  mind  and  so 
in  body,  ho  sought  again  his  lonely  home.  On 
the  bank,  Bisqua  rested.  He  crept  forward,  and 
Bornito,  stooping,  patted  his  head. 

“  We  cannot  find  him,  mon  ami,”  he  said, 
sadly  ;  “  but  to-morrow  we  will  search  again.” 

He  looked  above.  The  stars  marked  third 
morning-hour. 

“  Three ;  I  will  sleep  till  five,”  he  thought, 
hastening  within  his  home. 

He  did  not  even  close  the  wooden  door,  but, 
drawing  off  his  great  boots,  threw  himself,  yet 
dressed,  into  his  low  hammock,  and,  closing  his 
eyes,  fell  soon  into  heavy  sleep. 
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And,  after  awhile,  when  all  was  silent  on  that 
lonely  bayou-bank,  a  bent  figure,  stealing  from 
the  tangle,  passed  through  that  opened  door,  and 
with  stealthy  step  crept  to  the  hammock  where 
Bornito  slept. 

Dominique  had  come. 

Dominique  bad  at  last  answered  Bornito' s 
call. 

The  wind  blew  gently  in,  and  the  faint  light 
from  a  gibbous  morning  moon — red  and  gory,  as 
if  bleeding — touched  the  hammock  and  the 

Dominique  did  not  hesitate.  With  a  quick 
movement,  he  lifted  his  hand.  Something  long 
and  bright  gleamed  in  the  moonbeams.  When 
the  old  fisherman  came  forth,  he  ran  with  weak 
trembling  steps — ran,  as  if  hunted,  into  the 
tangle  of  the  swamp  beyond. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

SofTtT  the  early  morning  winds  moaned  around 
that  lonely  hut.  They  strayed  in,  wandering 
over  the  pale  brow  of  Bornito. 

There  was  a  dark  pool  on  the  floor  under  the 
low  hammock.  Without,  the  stars  yet  shone  ; 
the  moon  yet  hung  gory  and  red ;  the  bayou 
caught  their  reflection  on  its  deep  bosom ;  the 
rushes  waved,  the  water-vines  floated,  and  all 
was  as  it  had  ever  been.  Only  within,  a  great 
stillness  had  fallen  over  a  strong  young  life. 

After  a  while  a  new  day  dawned,  and  a  long 
sunbeam  flickered  about  the  white  face.  Yet  a 
little  later,  there  came  the  sound  of  voices  and 
the  thud  of  a  boat-grapple  thrown  out  among  the 
rushes  on  the  bank. 

“  1  think  we  are  too  late,  uncle,”  said  Mary 
Oaillard,  pointing  toward  the  opened  door ;  “  he 
is  already  gone.  We  ought  to  have  waited  till 
the  hour  appointed." 

••  Nay,  the  opened  door  is  but  proof  of  his 
propinquity,"  objected  the  professor,  stepping 
ashore.  “What  do  you  demand  as  fee?"  lie 
asked  of  the  fisherman — old  Edwa  Corbon,  who, 
selling  his  ware  that  morning  at  the  wharves  on 
the  lake-shore,  had  consented  to  row  them  to 
Bornito’s  hut. 

“Eh,  monsieur?”  the  old  fellow  answered. 

“  Bee,  den,  eef  Leon  may  be  een  ’ees  ’ouse,  yaisse. 

1  fink  no — me.  Dominique — dat  ole  man  w'at 
you  Bee  sometime — you  kno’  ?  Bien — ’ee  ees 
harrest  fo’  vondette  ;  an’  Leon,  'ee  'unt — ’ee  try 
sev  dat  ole  man,  I  fink  me.  I  don’  kno’,  mais  I 
fink  dat  ect  may  be  so,  yaisse.” 

"  How?”  cried  the  professor,  standing  startled. 

Miss  Oaillard  also  turned  to  listen. 

••  Well,  I  don'  kno’,  mais,”  and  then  the  old  j 
fisherman,  in  his  broken  English,  related  the  ! 


finding  of  Paul  Crexoni,  his  death  by  vendetta, 
and  the  search  for  Domiuique. 

“  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  ?”  cried 
the  professor. 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  'Ow  1  kno’  Leon  not  hat  ’ees  'ouse,  eh  ?  Ah, 
ecoutex!”  continued  the  fisherman,  holding  up 
his  yellow  hand  and  bowing  his  head  to  listen. 
“  ’Ee  come,  I  fink — yaisse.” 

The  professor  also  listened  and  waited. 

“  Non,  eet  ees  not  Leon,’’  presently  he 
exclaimed,  “mais  ’ee  kno’,”  here  the  old  fel¬ 
low  nodded  his  head,  “  ’ee  kno’,  I  fink,  w'ere 
Leon  may  be.” 

“  It  is  a  priest  who  comes,”  said  the  pro- 

“  Oui,  le  pire  'oo  was  wid  Leon  las’  night,” 
rejoined  the  fisherman,  “  an’  de  sem  sailore  w'at 
rho’  ’eem  las’  night.” 

Meantime,  Miss  Gaillard  had  crossed  the 
bank  toward  the  hut.  She  peeped  cautiously 
through  the  opened  door.  All  was  quiet.  She 
stepped  within,  stood  an  instant  uncertain, 
then,  seeing  tho  hammock  occupied,  and  think¬ 
ing  the  young  man  yet  slept,  turned  to  go  out, 
then  paused. 

That  long  sunbeam  had  grown  in  strength. 
It  fell  over  Bornito’s  white  face,  and  touched 
into  red  tints  that  dark  pool  on  the  floor  below. 

The  glow  on  her  cheek  faded,  the  sweet  shy 
look  in  the  Tiolet  eyes  died — one  instant,  stiff¬ 
ened  by  horror,  Bhe  stood ;  then,  with  a  face 
white  as  the  face  of  the  quiet  sleeper,  staggered 
forth  into  the  brightness  of  the  morning. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

“  Them  is  hope,  Mary,”  said  Professor  Gail¬ 
lard,  some  three  hours  later,  coming  to  the  old 
willow  where  she  sat,  still  cold  and  stricken  with 
horror.  "The  flame  of  life  burns  feebly.  1 
have  dispatched  for  the  best  nurses.  Ah,  that  my 
rare  avis  should  develop  into  the  son  of  my  old 
friend  !  A  rich  chrysalis — a  gem  of  the  purest 
tint.  My  heart  warmed  to  him  from  the  first, 
as” — here  the  professor  paused,  then  added — 
“  as  it  never  warmed  to  that  miscreant  nephew. 
Pfere  Drouard  tells  me  he  has  already  arranged 
for  flight  to  France.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  this  information  to  the  heii^at-law 
that  the  priest  journeyed  hither — a  lucky  jour¬ 
ney.  llis  assistance  was  of  incalculable  import¬ 
ance — not  being  altogether  ignorant  of  surgery. 
The  physicians  protest  they  oould  have  done  no 
better.  Ah,  here  be  comes!  What  is  it?  No 
ill  nows?"  cried  the  professor,  anxiously. 

|  “  My  daughter,”  said  the  priest,  stepping 

i  forward,  “  our  sick  son  asks  to  see  you.” 
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8he  got  up,  trembling  —  white:  the  earth 
swayed,  the  green  rushes  rocked  as  her  little 
feet  passed  over  them,  and  in  the  low  doorway 
she  paused  a  moment,  seeking  calmness. 

On  the  bed  he  rested,  his  strength  gone,  his 
brown  hands — pale  now — lying  helplessly  across 
the  blue  blanket. 

He  lifted  bis  eyes  as  she  came  near,  and  the 
joy  of  his  heart  shone  from  their  depths.  A 
tender  wistfulness  crept  into  them,  and  she  did 
not  shun  their  lore,  but,  like  a  pitying  angel, 
bent  low,  saying  softly  :  ■'  I  hare  come,  Leon.” 

As  he  listened,  a  light  like  a  great  glory 
spread  over  the  pale  face. 

He  had  signed  for  paper  and  pen,  and  they 
had  placed  a  white  sheet  under  bis  right  hand 
and  a  pen  within  his  trembling  fingers.  He 
looked  down  on  the  paper  now,  and,  with  evi¬ 
dent  pain,  slowly  but  clearly  traced  in  French 
these  words : 

“  To  Mary  Gaillard,  I  give  all  that  I  own. 

Lion  Bornito  os  Villinarjet.” 

The  pen  fell  from  bis  grasp — he  had  again 
drifted  into  the  land  of  shadows. 

A  great  agony  entered  Mary  Gaillard’s  heart. 
She  crept  forth  into  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
and  again  seated  herself  under  the  old  willow. 
There  came  the  memory  of  all  the  tenderness 
and  care  he  bad  thrown  about  her,  since  that 
early  April  day  when  tbe  poison-vine  touched 
her  cheek — from  then,  till  now — now,  when, 
with  his  dying  hand,  he  had  poured  before 
her  the  wealth  whose  pleasures  he  had  never 
tasted,  even  as  he  had  poured  before  her  tbe 
scant  earnings  of  bis  bard  life. 

Hay  by  day,  she  had  learned  to  say  with  Bar¬ 
i'S  ra  :  “  There  is  not  anyone  more  brave,  more 
true.”  Hay  by  day,  his  pure  strong  manhood, 
unfolded  here  within  the  solitude  of  the  swamp, 
had  touched  the  deeper  chords  of  her  nature, 
till  responsive,  through  all,  there  rang  the  rich 
anthem  of  her  love.  Like  a  requiem,  it  wailed 
now,  as  she  sat  there  in  tbe  sunlight,  while  he, 
perhaps,  was  drifting  from  its  brightness — away, 
away. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Almost  two  years  have  passed. 

Gerton  Vanderlich  long  since  made  confession, 
was  forgiven,  and  has  ceased  sowing  the  “wild 
oats”  of  misery. 

Beside  Antonio's  grave,  old  Dominique  sleeps. 
He  was  found  there,  dead. 

The  hut  falls  fast  into  decay  ;  for  Barbara  and 
Mfere  Corbi  live  now  on  a  lagoon,  near  the  wild 
Gulf-shore. 

Bornito's  hut  yet  stands,  yellow  and  gray 
against  the  swamp  -  tangle,  and  Bisqua  still 
flounders  among  the  green  rushes,  both  guarded 
by  old  Edwa  Corbon.  The  aged  fisherman  siis 
on  tbe  bank,  and,  while  smoking,  tells  to  those 
who  listen  the  stoq^of  the  blue-eyed  Northern 
maiden  and  the  swamp-fisherman  Bornito. 

For  Bornito  passed  beyond  to  golden  gates ; 
one  fair  morning,  glided  by  the  fisher-settlement 
forth  over  tbe  lake-water,  all  yellow  and  glowing 
with  tbe  brightness  of  a  rising  sun — tbe  golden 
gates  of  a  new  earth -life,  at  whose  portals, 
tender  and  lovely,  there  waited  the  blue-eyed 
virgin  of  his  heart's  love. 

Many  countries  have  seen  Bornito ;  several 
tongues  now  flow  softly  from  his  cultured  lips. 
Like  a  young  king,  he  walks  the  land  of  the 
Villenarets;  and,  this  March  day,  while  tbe 
white  blossoms  of  orange-trees  breathe  their  rich 
fragrance,  his  heart  travels  to  the  coming  month 
— and  lo  1  a  fair  bride  passing  with  him  through 
the  vista  of  dawning  years. 

And,  day  by  day,  in  her  Northern  home, 
Mary  whispers:  “There  is  not  anyone  more 
brave,  more  true,”  and,  looking  into  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  urn  which  he  has  given  her,  sees  nestling 
there  the  witching  loveliness  of  an  April  day. 
Cane  waves  yellow  against  a  turquoise  sky,  iris 
lifts  soft  faces  amid  the  green  growth  of  a  moss- 
hung  swamp,  the  water  of  a  black  bayou  creeps 
between  matted  banks ;  over  all,  there  rests  the 
beauty  of  golden  sunlight;  over  all,  there  float, 
in  memory,  echoes  of  that  sweet  and  plaintive 
cry:  “Prie-Hieu,  prie-Hieu.”  It  is  the  cry  of 
earth  to  heaven,  and,  like  incense,  rises  along 
life’s  stream  even  as  Along  tub  Bayou. 
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Minerva  Freeman  was  one  of  those  peculiar  j  It  was  not  long  before  the  kindly  widow 


creatures  society  denominates  “old  maids." 
Just  why  Minerva  remained  an  old  maid  was 
a  question  which  puzzled  all  the  gossips  of 
Materviile.  She  was  not  uncomely  and  had  no 
very  striking  idiosyncrasies.  To  be  sure,  she 
had  a  will  of  her  own,  had  Minerva  Freeman, 
and  sometimes  expressed  very  decided  opinions, 
but  she  never  intruded  them  on  people  unso¬ 
licited.  Her  eyes  were  gray,  lighting  up  a  coun¬ 
tenance  of  which  the  most  prominent  features 
were  a  nose  with  a  bold  arch,  and  an  expressive 
mouth,  and  a  rather  impressive  jaw. 

Widow  Wetmore,  who  had  a  largo  experience 
and  four  children,  said  Minerva's  curls  were 
“  artifishun  or  red,”  she  couldn’t  tell  which.  I 
think  they  were  only  depressed  auburn,  but 
confess  they  were  a  little  precise.  Minerva  was 
somewhat  above  tho  medium  height,  and  had  a 
matter-of-fact  walk  that  evinced  great  strength  of 
character.  She  was  very  self-possessed — since 
nobody  ever  possessed  her — and  took  hold  of 
life  just  as  she  did  the  smoothing-iron — with  a 
determination  to  press  her  way  through.  Of 
course  no  one  knew  her  age,  but  Widow  Wetmore 
declared  that  she  was  not  less  than  thirtyfive ; 
but,  at  the  time  she  made  this  prophetic  state¬ 
ment,  the  widow's  mind  was  a  little  unsettled, 
for  Materviile  had  a  visitation  of  l*rovidence  at 
that  time — that  is,  an  available  man  dropped  in 

Rumor  called  him  Russell  Fergunson,  and 
whispered  that  be  was  a  California  miner 
returned  to  the  East  for  a  bride.  He  was 
about  forty  years  old,  and  had  boon  in  the 
Western  wilds  so  long  “  that  he  found  the  formal 
conditions  of  the  social  state  very  embarrass¬ 
ing.”  That's  what  the  barber  told  me,  in  just 
those  words,  who  Bhavcd  him  and  sheared  him 
up.  He  rented  a  small  house  just  ocross-lots 
from  Widow  Wetmorc’s  white  cottage,  and 
lived  in  miner-like  seclusion. 

By  a  strange  freak  of  fortune,  or  a  dream,  or 
some  supernatural  agency  perhaps,  a  friend  of 
the  widow's  had  it  impressed  on  his  mind  that 
the  miner  would  need  baking  and  washing  done, 
and  he  straightway  recommended  her  as  the 
proper  person  therefor;  furthermore,  promised 
that  one  of  the  children  should  carry  the  articles 
to  and  fro,  and  it  was  so  arranged. 


began  to  slip  in  a  pie  now  and  then,  with 
\  the  very  crispest  of  crusts,  and  sometimes  a 
£  cake,  or  other  little  dainty,  just  to  spice  the 
f  miner's  bill-of-fare  and  arouse  thoughts  of  home 
|  and  its  pleasing  train  of  reflections.  It  was 
|  about  this  time  that  Widow  Wetmore  said 
{  Minerva  Freeman  was  not  less  than  thirtyfive, 
t  and,  as  I  suggested  before,  I  think  her  niiud 
|  was  slightly  unsettled.  The  fourth  week  of  the 

>  visitation,  the  widow  put  in  a  nice  pie  with  the 
\  baking,  and  told  Josiah,  her  son  and  express-boy, 
s  to  ask  Mr.  Fergunson  if  she  should  not  come 
|  over  and  renovate  the  house  for  him.  After 
i  depositing  his  burden  and  receiving  a  coin  to 
|  tickle  his  youthful  palate,  Josiah  delivered  his 

>  mother’s  message. 

|  “Do  what,  cap?"  said  the  miner,  with  a  puz- 
j  zled  look. 

t  “  Renovate  the  house,  mother  said,”  repeated 

|  “  Renervate,  rener  —  vatc  —  the  —  house — ■’* 

|  muttered  the  miner,  scanning  the  room  with  the 
( hope  of  discovering  something  w  hich  would 
1  suggest  such  an  operation.  The  jerked  venison 
|  and  bunches  of  tobacco  that  adorned  ceiling 
|  and  walls,  and  the  quartz  specimens,  etc.,  on 
S  table  and  shelves,  greeted  him  in  a  familiar 
!  way,  but  furnished  no  revelation.  Turning  to 

I  Josiah,  he  said  dubiously  : 

“Tcllycr  mother  I’ve  looked  it  all  over,  and 
I  guess  it's  all  right.” 

After  Josiah  left,  Russell  Fcrguuson  smoked  liis 
;  pipe  and  wonderod  if  his  deu  were  “all  right,” 

I  and  if  he  ought  not  to  have  let  Widow  Wetmore 
j  renovate.  But  such  knowledge  was  too  mystical 
|  for  him,  and,  after  finishing  his  fifth  pipe,  he 
j  gave  up  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and,  going 
into  liis  bed-room,  rolled  himself  in  a  blanket 
|  to  enjoy  a  Spanish  siesta. 

i  Meantime,  Josiah  had  purchased  his  liquorice 
t  and  returned  home  to  answer  his  mother's  solicit- 
i  ous  inquiry : 

}  “What  did  he  say  about  the  renervate. 

|  “All  right,”  sputtered  Josiah,  as  he  disposed 
|  of  another  piece  of  liquorice,  and  proceeded 
I  to  clip  the  kitten's  ears.  Hurriedly  clearing 

iaway  the  dishes,  Widow  Wetmore  arrayed  her¬ 
self  for  the  occasion,  seized  her  renovating- 
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instruments,  and  went  over.  Russell  Fergunsun  < 
was  roused  from  a  nightmare-vision  of  *‘a  rener-  j 
ratin'  ”  by  a  noise  in  the  front-room.  Assuming  ) 
a  sitting  posture,  he  listened  attentively.  Vos,  > 
there  was  no  mistake :  and  he  was  now  tlior-  , 
oughly  aroused  by  the  unqualified  racket  in  the  ; 
front-room.  Somebody  was  going  through  his  % 
traps  for  the  gold  he  was  supposed  to  have  con-  . 
cealed  about  the  premises.  Seizing  a  huge  navy- 
revolver,  he  crept  softly  to  the  partition  and  < 
peeped  through  a  crock  into  the  front -room.  \ 
Fergunson  was  transfixed.  The  revolver  slid  j 
to  the  floor,  and  he  broke  out  in  a  cold  sweat.  S 
There  was  Widow  Wetmore,  her  bright  calico  | 
dress  pinned  up  about  her  waist,  exposiug  a  < 
flaming  baluioral  and  a  pair  of  expansive  feet. 
8he  was  perching  upon  chairs  and  boxes,  and 
climbing  for  cobwebs  in  an  acrobatic  way  that 
held  Ferguuson  spellbound,  saturated  him  with 
cold  chills,  and  finally  sent  him  completely 
unstrung  to  bis  blanket,  lie  listened  tremb¬ 
lingly  to  the  commotion  among  his  pipes  and 
quartz  specimens,  dear  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
He  heard  the  dislodging  of  jerked  venison  and 
tobacco  festooning  the  room,  and  solemnly 

“  So,  she’s  renervatin'.” 

Would  she  enter  the  bed-room?  Of  course 
she  would.  What  should  he  do  then?  Yes — 
what  ?  And  this  man,  who  had  faced  painted 
savages  aud  embraced  enraged  grizzlies,  paled 
at  the  thought  of  meeting  a  woman  alone.  He 
determined  to  escape  through  the  bed -room 

Now,  Widow  Wetmore  bad  a  woman's  curi¬ 
osity,  and  hod  intended  entering  the  chamber 
all  the  time,  but  had  deferred  doing  so  till  she 
had  made  noise  enough  to  discover  if  anyone 
were  in  there.  So,  just  as  the  escaping  miner 
was  astride  the  windowsill,  she  burst  into  the 
bed-room,  with  that  brisk,  business,  self-assured 
dispatch  characteristic  of  the  widow.  The  widow 
shrieked,  and  bolted  for  the  front-room;  while 
the  window,  eluding  Fergunson's  nerveless  grasp, 
shut  down  on  his  unextricated  leg  as  merci¬ 
lessly  as  a  bear-trap.  A  dozen  heads  simul¬ 
taneously  protruded  from  as  many  surrounding 
cottages,  attracted  by  the  noise.  Minerva  Free¬ 
man,  going  for  a  drive,  passed  by  in  her  one-horse 
buggy.  One  minute  later,  and  feminine  forms 
were  seen  flitting  hither  and  thither,  with  shawls 
hastily  thrown  over  their  heads,  exploding  the 
catastrophe  in  a  confidential  way  to  everybody 
they  knew.  Half  an  hour  later,  there  was  not 
a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  all  Materville  who 
had  not  learned  all  about  it. 

Russell  Fergunson  saw  all  this  from  the  front- 


room,  where  he  had  retired  to  smoke  away  his 
discomfiture.  He  realized  the  full  force  of  the 
disaster,  and  was  evidently  discomposed. 

“  So  this  is  what  that  youngster  calls  rener¬ 
vatin’,”  he  muttered.  ‘‘I  thought  1  didn't  need 
any  of  it,  and  told  him  so.  Ho  sartiuly  didn't 
saby  how  the  lead  run.”  And  he  cast  a  nervous 
glance  at  the  knot  of  men  and  boys  gathered  in 
front  of  the  grocery.  Mathew  Pitfall,  a  widower 
of  sixty,  with  nine  children,  was  telling  bow  he 
hod  “spotted”  that  Fergunson  when  he  first 
came ;  knew  there  was  some  tiling  treacherous 
in  him.  “  Them  miners  was  hard  cases.”  Aud 
ho  took  a  reassured  survey  of  Widow  Wctmore's 
white  cottage.  The  preacher  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dilate  upon  total  depravity  and  tell 
them  to  beware  of  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, 
and  delivered  n  moral  harangue  intended  for 
everybody  save  himself  and  his  hearers.  Then 
the  barber  cracked  a  joke,  and  the  crowd  dis¬ 
persed,  going  home  better  satisfied  than  ever 
with  their  respective  virtue,  and  filled  with  a 
purpose  that  boded  no  good  to  tho  defamed  and 
hapless  miner. 

Russell  Fergunson  had  troubled  dreams,  that 
night.  He  dreamed  he  was  being  tarred  and 
feathered  by  an  infuriated  mob,  aud  awoke  in 
a  cold  sweat  to  find  only  a  feather  iu  his  ear. 
and  his  Newfoundland  dog  pressing  a  cold  no.e 
to  his  cheek.  He  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  hanging,  in  which  he  was  to  figure 
as  the  star-actor,  and,  in  the  agony  of  the  situa- . 
tiun,  ho  thought  an  angel  came  and  silenced  the 
mob  and  saved  him.  And  the  most  remarkable 
thing  of  all  was  that  the  angel  had  gray  eyes, 
an  arched  nose,  and  an  impressive  jaw. 

He  rolled  from  his  blankets,  next  morning, 
determined  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole 
matter.  Straightway  he  went  to  the  grocery 
aud  narrated  all  the  details  of  the  catustrophe 
to  the  proprietor,  won  his  confidence,  and  then 
retreated  to  his  fortification,  to  await  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy.  No  sooner  was  he  gone, 
than  the  widower  of  sixty,  the  preacher,  and  the 
town  generally,  congregated  nt  the  grocery. 

The  grocer's  revelation  fell  like  a  rainbow  on 
the  clouded  faces,  and  the  fury  of  the  storm 
was  spent.  All  were  mollified  save  Mathew 
Pitfall:  he  had  “spotted  that  Fergunson  when 
he  first  sot  eyes  on  him.”  He  could  read  human 
nature,  he  could ;  and  he  glanced  anxiously  at 
the  widow’s  white  cottage. 

But  the  tide  had  evidently  set  tire  other  way ; 
and,  when  the  report  circulated  that  Minerra 
Freeman  said  she  had  passed  the  cottage  just 
at  tho  critical  moment,  saw  the  miner  in  the 
window,  and,  through  the  window,  saw  the 
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widow  just  entering  the  room,  and  heard  her 
scream,  and  wituessed  her  rapid  transit  across 
the  lots,  just  as  Fergunson  had  told,  and,  when 
the  minister  and  grocer  visited  the  miner’s 
den  ami  found  his  traps  in  a  confusion  corrobo¬ 
rating  his  statements,  and,  above  all,  when  Russell 
Fergunson  subscribed  fifty  dollars  to  the  mission- 
fund,  and  thereupon  paid  it,  his  explanation  was 
unhesitatingly  received,  and  the  good  people  fell 
to  joking  over  the  ludicrous  mistake. 

Russell  Fergunson  had  heard  how  Minerva 
Freeman  had  helped  him  out  of  his  trouble, 
and  from  that  time  he  was  sensible  of  a  solicit¬ 
ous  interest  in  her  welfare,  both  present  and 
future.  He  got  a  friend  to  employ  a  woman  to 
finish  the  renovation,  but  wisely  took  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  sit  at  a  safe  and  convenient  distance,  on 
a  storcbox,  in  full  view  of  all  Matervillc,  while 
the  performance  was  going  on. 

“  I  don't  want  no  more  renovatin’  in  mine,” 
he  said,  in  answer  to  the  preacher,  who  had 
just  joined  the  grocery-crowd.  “  It  don't  pan 
out  in  a  payin'  way ;  takes  too  much  quicksilver 
to  save  the  gold,”  he  added,  tipping  a  sly  wink 
at  a  neighbor. 

Shortly  after,  Russell  Fergunson  called  on  the 
barber  for  a  careful  shave,  and,  that  evening, 
arrayed  himself  in  his  best  doeskin.  Just  ns 
the  moonbeams  were  falling  a  little  aslant,  he 
took  the  street  leading  to  Deacon  Freeman's. 

Widow  Wetmore  saw  him  start  that  way ;  the 
’  barber  saw  him  pass  in  that  direction ;  so  did 
the  widower  of  sixty.  A  little  later,  all  Matcr- 
ville  heard  an  emphatic  knocking  at  Deacon 
Freeman’s  front-door.  When  it  opened.  Widow 
Wetmore  saw  a  man  enter  the  flood  of  light 
which  poured  out,  and,  turning  to  Josiah,  who  J 
was  innocently  trimming  the  kitten's  ears,  to 
his  utter  astonishment  she  gave  him  Buch  a 
thrashing  as  he  never  had  before  for  indulging 
In  any  amusing  recreation. 

Deacon  Freeman  ushered  his  visitor  into  a 
cheerful  room,  where  sat  Minerva,  caressing  two 
impulsive  and  vigorous  -  looking  kittens.  She 
greeted  the  miner  with  the  prcciscst  etiquette. 
Russell  seated  himself,  placing  his  tall  white  silk 
hat,  with  red  lining,  tenderly  on  the  floor  beside 
him.  Russell  Fergunson  was  somewhat  eccen¬ 
tric,  and  this  hat  was  his  special  hobby.  It  had 
cost  him  several  ounces  of  gold-dust,  and  he 
guarded  it  with  most  anxious  solicitude. 

After  a  few  minutes'  general  conversation,  the  j 
deacon  retired  to  his  study,  to  map  out  the  dis-  j 
tribution  of  the  poor-fund  for  the  ensuing  week.  J 

Minerva  felt  a  little  uneasiness  on  being  left  j 
alone  with  a  man.  Russell  was  slightly  cm-  ; 
barrassed  at  being  left  alone  with  a  woman.  ; 


There  was  profound  silence  for  several  minutes. 
The  kittens  commenced  romping  about  the  room 
in  an  enlivening  way,  and  presently  Russell 
broke  the  silence  with  the  remark  that  he 
thought  “  Materville  was  looking  up  a  little,” 
a  statement  so  manifestly  forced  and  flatly 
absurd  that  they  both  smiled,  and  Russell 
actually  hitched  his  chair  away  from  his  cher¬ 
ished  hat  and  toward  Minerva  Freeman.  She 
instantly  sobered  and  ventured  to  say: 

“You  were  a  long  time  recreating  in  the 
mining-district,  Mr.  Fergunson?” 

“ Wal,  yes,  I  was  in  the  diggin's  quite  a 
spell,”  he  answered,  giving  another  hitch  to  his 

“  I  presume  you  found  life  rather  unenjoyable 
in  such  an  isolated  condition,”  she  continued. 

Russell  started  at  the  word  "isolated";  it 
jingled  like  “  renovated.”  Drawing  out  a  tri- 
colored  silk  handkerchief,  he  wiped  his  brow 
and  replied  adventurously:  “Wal,  yes,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  ice  in  the  mountings  -,  but  we 
didn't  prospect  much  in  them  places.” 

Then  a  silence  fell ;  the  kittens  chased  each 
other  around  and  around  Russell’s  white  hat, 
and  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  to  do,  which 
sc  nettled  the  miner  that  he  suddenly  broke  the 
silence  with : 

“  Minin’s  mighty  hard  work.” 

“  I  presume  it  is  very  laborious  and  very 
expensive,  too,  is  it  not?”  she  responded. 

“  Wal,  not  very ;  a  miner’s  outfit  is  only  his 
blanket,  his  pick,  shovel,  and  cradle.” 

The  word  “cradle”  was  unfortunate.  It  crept 
in  between  them  like  the  breath  of  a  refrigerator. 
Russell  Fergunson  tipped  back  his  chair  on  one 
leg,  balanced,  crossed  and  recrossed  his  legs, 
and  wiped  the  great  sweat-drops  from  his  fore¬ 
head.  Just  then,  one  of  the  kittens  reared  up 
on  the  shining  white  hat,  pulled  it  over,  and 
scampered  under  the  sofa  in  great  consterna- 

Minerva  advanced  a  remark  about  mountain- 
|  scenery ;  Russell  gave  his  chair  another  hitch 
and  narrated  his  experience,  with  fttll  and 
forcible  descriptions  of  mountain -life.  They 
were  getting  along  famously,  when  the  unnsu- 
;  ally  boisterous  rollicking  of  the  kittens  attracted 
:  his  attention. 

He  looked  around  just  as  the  white  one  shot 
into  his  hat  like  a  meteor ;  then  a  dark  streak 
spun  from  under  the  sofa,  and  the  black  one 
lodged  in  it  with  the  force  and  precision  of  a 
cannon-ball.  They  rolled  over,  bit,  clawed,  and 
yowled  around  in  that  hat,  and  wriggled  out 
on  to  tho  floor  in  a  knot,  leaving  the  red  silk 
lining  protruding.  Russell  tried  to  talk,  alter- 
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nately  viewing  the  destruction  of  his  cherished 
bat,  and  mopping  his  brow  with  the  tri-colored 
silk  handkerchief.  Minerva  could  not  see  the 
mischief  her  pets  were  doing,  for  Russell’s 
opaque  form  interposed.  So  they  charged  and 
recharged,  frolicked  and  fought,  and  tore  out  the 
red  silk  lining  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  delight.  ; 
Russell  was  too  diffident  to  remonstrate,  and  sat  j 
mere  iu  condensed  agony,  swabbing  his  distracted 
brow,  till  the  hat  was  reduoed  to  a  mere  wreck, 
aud  one  of  the  kittens  ran  around  to  Minerva 
with  a  piece  of  the  red  silk  lining  around  its 

It  was  then  Minerva  evinced  the  strength 
of  character  aforementioned.  Comprehending 
the  situation  at  a  glance,  she  unceremoniously 
ejected  the  kittens,  rescued  the  hat,  and  condoled 
with  Mr.  Fergunson  while  she  ironed  it  out; 
then  ptneed  it  on  the  rack,  crossed  over  and  sat 
down  very  near  him,  nearer  than  she  had  ever  sat 
to  a  man  not  a  relative  in  all  her  lonely  life.  It 
inspired  him  with  such  confidence  that  he  said, 
right  at  the  start : 

“  Minerva,  I’ve  come  out  hyar  prospectin’.’* 

She  thrilled  at  the  word  “  Minerva,”  but 
responded  calmly : 

“Prospecting,  Mr.  Fergunson?  What  for?" 


“  I’m  lookin'  up  a  claim.” 

“  What  kind  of  a  claim  ?  Do  you  anticipate 
locating  here,  Mr.  Fergunson?”  she  replied, 
nervously. 

"  Wal,  as  you  said  a-ways  back,  I  did  find  life 
un enjoyable  out  thar  muug  the  ice,  an’  1  come 
in  hyar  to  prospect  a  claim  to  some  sensible 
woman." 

lie  Btopped,  astonished  at  his  own  audacity. 
There  was  a  strange  light  in  Minerva  Freeman's 
gray  eyes.  Her  hands  fell  limp  in  her  lap,  and 
an  ashen  hue  settled  around  her  expressive 
mouth.  Russell  plied  his  tri-  colored  hand¬ 
kerchief  most  vigorously,  and  stammered  : 

“  Can't  1 — 1  put  a  claim  on  y-y-you,  Minerva, 
an’  have  it  recorded  ?” 

I  never  learned  just  what  Minerva  Freeman 
answered ;  but,  a  few  months  later,  a  notice  was 
published  at  the  meeting-house,  and  a  record 
was  made  at  the  county-office  that  enlivened  all 
Materville,  gave  the  cottage  another  ••  rener- 
;  vatin'.”  canceled  Widow  Wetmore's  hopes,  and 
■  caused  Josioh  to  receive  another  vigorous  piece 
;  of  maternal  attention,  encouraged  the  widower 
’  of  sixty,  furnished  the  barber  with  a  fresh  joke 
and  the  parson  with  a  white  silk  hat  with  red 
lining,  and — that's  all. 


'<OUK  SET”  AT  ROCKAWAY, 

BY  MISS  LF.t  M  ’  C  R  E  A  . 

Kockawat  Brack,  L.  I.,  ;  ennui  is  the  perpetual  warfare  between  our  two 

August  13th,  1886.  j  cliques. 

1>ea*  L fiTL*  Sister :  You  will  understand  when  I  tell  you  Angie 

I  Imagine  I  see  you  ourled  up  in  your  ham-  >  Somers  is  here,  with  all  her  style,  sarcasm,  and 
mock,  feeling  unusually  sentimental,  and  bewail-  \  underhand  scheming,  that  make  her  so  univer- 
ing  your  years  —  or,  rather,  lock  of  years—  -  sally  lowed  (?)  In  Hartford,  and  she  has  gathered 
which  debar  you  from  society  and  all  aocom-  j  a  set  around  her  of  just  the  kind  of  girls  that 

panying  frivolity.  Then  you  sigh  and  say :  \  follow  in  her  train  at  home. 

“  Even  Josie  forgets  me  and  her  promise  to  write  j  Of  course,  yod  heard,  when  Lill  Hart  and 
all  about  everything  that  happens  there.”  But  j  I  were  planning  this  summer’s  campaign,  as 
wait,  dearie.  j  she  called  it- — it  WAS  sometime  in  January — that 

Nothing  has  happened  that  was  worth  the  j  she  was  expecting  her  sister  Leila  to  join  us, 
telling,  and  I  hated  to  blast  forever  your  bright  j  and  I  sent  fbr  Cousin  Ada.  We  four  make  quite 
dreams  of  a  summer  at  Rockaway.  I  hate  to  J  a  sHeot  clique,  I  assure  you.  Leila  is  tall  and 
confess  it— I  wouldn’t  to  anyone  but  jrou,  Meg,  >  dignified — but  nice,  for  all  that — and  has  just 
and  don’t  you  dare  breathe  the  Avowal  in  Hart*  \  graduated  from  Wellesley  with  a  degree  of 
ford — but  this  season  man  utter  feitore:  at  least,  j  knowledge  appalling  to  think  of.  Ada  is  our 
as  for  as  flirting  and  beaux  are  concerned.  And  j  beauty,  and  Sweeter  even  than  she  used  to  be. 
what  else  does  a  season  at  tho  bench  mean?  J  What  havOo  she  would  make,  were  there  any 

People  display  their  money  and  fine  clothes  j  material  to  make  havoc  of ! 

in  town ;  but  remember,  dear  little  unsophis-  s  Lill  is  the  same  jolly  girl  she  is  at  home,  and 
ticated,  the  girls  oome  down  to  the  shore  as  j  she  and  the  feud  are  all  that  keep  us  alive, 
“fishers  of  men”:  and  then  “life  is  real,  and  j  Angie  has  set  up  Gertrude  Cone — a  pert  little 
life  is  earnest,”  sure  enough.  At  home,  you  \  piece  of  vanity — as  beauty,  in  opposition  to  Ada, 
know,  the  young  married  ladies  rather  put  us  j  and  does  all  she  can  to  cut  us.  We  spare  no 
in  the  shade;  but,  at.  the  beach,  the  primmest  j  pains  in  keeping  “even.”  But,  Meg,  you  must 
mamma’s  ugliest  daughter  can  generally  manage  \  be  yawning,  so  I  hasten  to  tell  you  of  the  party 
to  captivate  someone.  But  this  summer !  If  it  j  lost  night.  Yes,  we  really  had  a  ball,  and  we 
were  not  my  very  first  season  out;  I  would  say :  \  girls  had  lai<^  ,  ont  so  many  plans  and  hopes  for 
“Society  is  not  whet  it  used  to  be,”  as  old  Miss  \  the  occasion  that  I  almost  weep  to  recount  it. 
Hopkins  always  assorts  when  matters  dofot  suit  The  invitations  were  out  over  a  week,  and  some 
her.  For,  though  ail  thingB  are  propitious — the  young  men  from  Long  Branch  were  expected  to 
weather,  the  arbors,  and  the  picnic-grounds— grace  the  occasion. 

not  a  single  eligible  young  mrtn  has  loomed  A  week  is  not  along  time,  ordinarily  speaking, 
within  this  sad  hOriaon.  Now,  you  know  very  but  this  one  had  seemed  of  India-rubber  duration 
well  that  your  sister  does  not  bother  her  bead  — stretching  fiifthCr  and  further  into  the  future, 
over  matrimony  —  ootwddering  ‘‘sufficient  unto  And,  when  the  night  did  come,  it  was  with  great 
the  day  the  evil  thereof” — foit  that  she  enjoys  blasts  of  Wind  and  rain,  that  fairly  made  the 
nothing  quite  so  much  as  a  good  flirtation.  piano  %»gle:  0f  Course,  no  one  could  come 
So  it  is  getting  tiresome,  this  flocking  by  mar-  fro m  A  distance,  and  we  forlorn  boarders  of  the 
selves  up  and  down  the  beach,  trying  to  look  Grande  had  to  “ball”  by  ourselves.  Don’t 
awfally  contented,  and  wandering  at  the  same  overlook  the  pruti;  Me g;  you  are  so  fond  of 
time  if  the  next  steamboat  will  bring  “  anybody  them,  I  remember. 

Bfoe” — which,  of  course,  means  anybody  in  When 'my* blue  silk  end  I  appeared,  the  s<iene 
bifurcate  garments.  was  pathetic  indeed.  Ada  was  waltzing  with  an 

And,  when  the  boat  doee  oome,  we  all  gravitate  old  baldheaded  man — the  one,  Lill  says,  who 
to  the  wharf,  on  some  threadbare  pretext,  to  wears  his  bangs  around  the  back  of  his  head — and 
meet — a  new  bevy  of  girls!  or,  perhAps,  a  bridal  Leila  with  the  proprietor’s  son,  who  is  at  least 
party  !  Oh,  it  is  heart-rending !  two  slses  too  Small  for  her :  while  Lill,  oor  merry 

The  only  thing  that  has  saved  us  from  fatal  Lill,  sat  alone  in  all  the  glory  of  her  new  pink 
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satin,  twisting  her  gloves,  and  trying  to  look 
absorbed  in  the  music. 

A  dudish  bachelor  —  who  might  as  well  be 
labeled  “  small  favors  thankfully  received” — 
stepped  up  and  asked  me  to  favor  him  with  a  waltz ; 
but  I  declined  abruptly,  and  flew  to  Lill’s  rescue. 
I  saw  the  Somers  set  smiling  derisively  on  her, 
in  her  forsaken  quarter ;  for  they  had  actually 
cornered  three  masculinities,  and  were  odious  in 
their  triumph. 

I  rallied  our  four,  we  had  a  waits  and  some 
ice  together,  and  then  sailed  to  our  rooms  in 
haughty  disdain.  And  that  was  the  end  of 
our  bail. 

When  we  were  safely  locked  in  my  room,  our 
indignant  tongues  broke  loose,  and  we  all  talked 
at  once — all  but  Ada,  and  she  just  sighed,  and 
smoothed  the  feathers  on  her  fan. 

Said  Lill,  jerking  loose  a  button  of  her  shoe  at 
each  word  :  “  Well,  girls — I’m — not  going — to — 
poke — here — any  longer.  Let’s — ‘  v  am  os’  1  ”  and 
she  tossed  the  shoe  itself  under  the  table  to 
emphasize  her  rebellion. 

We  all  agreed,  and — but  I  am  “  under  oath  ” 
to  keep  the  lodge-secrets,  and  can’t  tell  even 
you. 

Rest  assured,  whatever  we  may  or  may  not 
do,  we  will  not  be  “at  home’’  till  the  season  is 
over,  and  we  will  come  off  with  oolors  flying 
high  above  the  Somers  clique. 

Keep  all  this  to  yourself,  sister  mine,  and 
write  me  immediately. 

With  love  in  arithmetical  progression,  I  am 
Yours  dolefully, 

Josik  Vajt  Arsdalk. 

Rockaway,  August  20th. 

M*a,  My  Dear: 

It  is  only  a  week  since  I  wrote  you  that 
exhaustive  (and  exhausting?)  letter,  but  ever 
so  many  things  can  happen  in  seven  days. 
That  night,  in  our  council  of  war,  we  decided 
to  get  a  telegram  from  Ada’s  father — a  fictitious 
one,  of  course,  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Somers  & 
Co. — calling  her  to  come  home  for  a  jpeh ting- 
trip,  and  inviting  us  to  make  up  the  party. 
Then  we  would  depart  in  triumph,  leaving  the 
dismal  beach  and  bachelors  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  the  other  girls. 

But,  the  next  morning,  Leila  was  so  ill  we 
had  to  have  the  doctor,  and  she  is  scarcely  able 
to  sit  up  yet.  So  we  are  still  here,  perforce.  * 

But  several  things  have  happened  which  have 
enlivened  the  days  considerably.  Firstly:  On 
Monday,  a  Boston  widower  put  in  appearance. 
He  is  young,  aristocratic,  and  would  be  a  catch, 
only  widowers  are  rather  under  par,  this  season. 


He  instantly  became  devotion  itself  to  Lill, 
scarcely  so  much  as  bestowing  a  glance  on  Ger¬ 
trude  Cone,  who  took  pains  to  remark  in  my 
hearing  that,  of  all  people,  she  disliked  widowers 
the  most. 

On  the  same  boat,  came — what  this  resort  has 
long  lacked — an  old  maid.  Her  name  is  Jean 
McDongall,  and  she  came  direct  from  Edinburgh 
— so  the  register  tells  us.  Ada  says  she  is  not 
so  ugly,  wrinkled,  or  o robbed -look mg  “as  she 
might  be  ’ — “as  we  will  be,”  adds  Lill,  “when 
we’re  past  hope  and  thirty.” 

Indeed,  she  is  quite  young — for  an  old  maid — 
and  her  face  is  a  history,  rather  than  a  prophecy, 
to  me. 

She  dresses  habitually  in  gray,  and  wears  her 
hair  in  soft  waves,  away  from  her  face. 

Delia  Denton — who,  by  the  way,  says  all  the 
spiteful  things  Angie  can’t  think  of — said  it  was 
“high  time  the  wrinkles  dropped  out  of  her  hair 
and  into  her  forehead,”  and  I  just  gave  her  my 
opinion  of  such  remarks. 

Indeed,  we  three — Leila  was  in  bed — decided 
to  like  and  defend  her,  and  were  succeeding 
admirably,  until  Ada  overheard  her  tell  Mrs. 
Price  that  American  young  ladies  seemed 
“  strangely  deficient  in  manners,  especially  in 
their  treatment  of  one  another.” 

We  met,  and  agreed  on  the  spot  that,  like  the 
Chinese,  she  must  “  go.”  However,  I  am  wast- 
ing  ink  on  nothing,  so  let  me  skip  till  Thursday. 
We  were  at  dinner,  and  a  doleftil  time  we  were 
having. 

You  know  we  four,  with  our  dear  old  chap¬ 
erone— who,  by  the  by,  is  a  mere  figure-head — 
have  a  table  to  ourselves,  and  we  generally  have 
our  best  time  at  meals.  But  Leila  was  indisposed, 
Ada  sleepy  from  having  sat  up  late  with  her, 
Lill  cross  because  she  got  no  letters  and  her 
supply  of  candy  had  given  out,  and  I  feeling 
generally  out -of- sorts  and  blue  as  an  indigo- 
bag. 

To  crown  all,  it  was  raining.  Lill  and  1  sit 
with  our  backs  to  the  entrance,  so,  when  the  door 
opens,  it  is  Ada’s  duty  to  announce  the  arrival, 
eotto  voce. 

In  the  midst  of  an  intense,  almost  tangible, 
silence,  that  day,  sounds  of  approaching  foot¬ 
steps  were  heard,  and  the  head-waiter  flew  to 
the  door.  We  looked  at  Ada,  but  she  just  drew 
a  quick  breath  and  gasped  “  Girls  1” 

I  turned  around,  to  see  the  handsomest  young 
man  my  eyes  ever  beheld,  and  to  hear  the  pro* 
prietor's  wife  introduce  him  as  her  cousin,  “Mr. 
Humphrey sville,  of  Montreal.” 

Then  Lill  and  I  remembered  our  manners  and 
macaroni,  and  began  a  little  quiet  discussion 
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over  our  plates.  It  was  all  a  ruse  of  Mrs.  5 
Curtis’s,  I  told  Lill,  to  keep  her  establishment  > 
going;  for  she  aaw  plainly  that  we  girls  were? 
so  weary  of  the  stupidity  that  we  would  all  j 
decamp  in  a  week,  and  never — no,  never — come  i 
back  to  Rockaway.  Ye®,  she  had  just  imported  i 
him  as  a  curiosity — a  bone  of  contention,  as  it  j 
were,  to  keep  us  interested.  Lill  looked  solemn,  \ 
and  replied  :  “  No,  Josie,  she  had  a  higher  and 
mightier  motive  than  that.  Look  at  our  appe¬ 
tites  !  There  being  no  young  men  around,  none 
of  us  eould  very  well  be  in  love,  and,  therefore, 
subsist  on  pickles  and  ices.  And,  in  lieu  of  other 
amusement,  we  have  turned  our  attention  to 
making  havoc  with  her  pies  and  puddings. 
One  little  dreams  what  a  source  of  amusement 
eating  is,  until  one  tries  it.”  And  she  looked 
so  wise,  I  could  not  disagree. 

Then  we  began  to  plan  how  to  entangle  this 
new  arrival,  at  least  to  keep  him  away  from  the 
Somers  clique. 

“Ada  is  the  one  for  him  to  fall  in  love  with, 
but  you  and  I  must  act  the  part  of  ‘flying 
artillery,’  and  keep  him  within  our  circle.” 

“You  are  too  sad  a  flirt,  Jo,  and  I — well,  I 
have  the  widower  to  look  after,  and  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  I  could  get  him  if  I  tried,”  Lill  asserted, 
with  a  yawii ;  “  and  now,”  she  concluded  aloud, 
“I  am  going  for  oranges  for  Leila,  and  cara¬ 
mels — for  myself,  of  course.” 

“Why,  Miss  Lilia,  it  is  raining!”  exclaimed 
our  chaperone,  in  dismay. 

“Oh,  don’t  worry,  Mrs.  James,  Tm  fast 
colors!”  and  our  headstrong  Lill  was  gone. 
Ada  and  I  hastened  to  our  rooms,  and  began  a 
discussion  on  our  toilets  for  the  soiree  of  the 
evening. 

“  I  shall  look  my  very  best,  and  qatch  him, 
if  he  is  catchable,”  Ada  said,  and  added  apol¬ 
ogetically  :  “to  get  ahead  of  Gertrude,  you 
know.” 

We  were  just  beginning  to  put  on  our  “  war¬ 
paint,”  as  Lill  calls  it,  when  that  irrepressible 
creature  burst  into  the  room  with  her  gossamer 
dripping  and  her  arms  full  of  bundles. 

“  Oh,  girls,  girls !”  she  gasped,  waltzing  over 
our  cast-off  raiment,  and  dropping  a  package 
on  every  chair ;  “  what  do  you  think  ?  I  had 
to  stay  at  Ross’s  shop,  it  rained  so,  and  there — 

I  left  my  overshoes  in  the  hall,  Ada — I  met 
the  adorable  cousin,  and  he — taste  these  creams, 
girls — and  he  carried  the  umbrella  over  me, 
coming  home.” 

“  I  presume  you  came  by  the  pike,  and  around 
by  Stony  Point,  judging  by  the  time  the  trip 
took,”  I  remarked,  sarcastically. 

“Oh,  Jo  I  you  will  evaporate,  if  you  don’t 


quit  looking  so  cloudy.  No,  we  came  straight, 
but  had  to  stop  in  the  arbor  till  the  last  shower 
was  over.  He  is  charming;  but  what  a  hole  we 
made  in  that  package  of  caramels !”  she  con¬ 
cluded,  rueftilly. 

The  soiree  that  night  was  a  decided  success, 
in  spite  of  Leila’s  absence  and  the  consequent 
spaces  in  the  musical  programme.  Ada  sur¬ 
passed  even  herself,  in  looks,  and  made  an 
evident  impression  on  Mr.  Hump.,  etc.  Let 
mo  write  it  so  to  save  time,  Meg.  That  is 
wliat  1  call  him,  in  our  rooms. 

Ho  likes  Lill,  toot,  I  observed,  but  he  paid 
considerable  attention  to  Angie,  also. 

I’m  afraid  he  is  a  flirt,  or  that  Mrs.  Price 
has  been  gossiping  to  him  about  us  girls,  and 
he  thinks  he  will  make  capital  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  feud  ;  but  he  is  a  veritable  Prince  Charming, 
so  far  as  money  and  position  are  concerned. 

I  noticed  that  once  he  looked  long  and  earn¬ 
estly,  right  over  Ada’s  pretty  blonde  head,  at 
Miss  McDougall,  who  was  standing  alone  by 
a  window,  looking  out,  in  her  sad  passive 
way.  She  is  always  at  the  window,  it  seems 
to  me ;  and  she  can  do  nothing  more  grace¬ 
fully  than  anyone  I  ever  saw.  He  surely  is  not 
going  to  fall  in  love  with  our  old  maid  ?  Pshaw, 
no!  besides,  Ada  told  me  on  our  way  upstairs 
that  he  asked  her  to  ride  with  him  to-day,  to  the 
Sound,  and,  even  as  I  write,  they  are  dashing 
out  the  gateway,  casting  dust  into  the  eyes  and 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  Somers  set  on  the 
tennis-ground. 

Clap  your  hands,  Meg,  and  say  “  Hurrah  for 
our  side  I”  I  will  keep  you  posted,  and  you  may 
rest  assured  that  success  lies  before  Hart,  Van 
Arsdale  &  Co. 

Yours  in  love  and  Rockaway, 

Sister  Josie. 

Rockaway,  September  10th. 

Dear  Meg  : 

We  have  had  exciting  days  here  at  the  Grande 
since  I  last  wrote  you,  and  now  the  season  is 
over  and  we  are  all  packed  up,  ready  for  the 
farewell  scene. 

It  will  be  fio  heart-rending  affair,  you  may  be 
sure,  after  the  miserable  episodes  of  the  past  two 
weeks 

Dele  Denton  and  Lill  had  a  quarrel,  Saturday. 
We  found  Angie  had  been  trying  to  make  the 
widower  believe  all  sorts  of  things  about  Lill — 
she  was  doing  it  for  Dele’s  benefit,  who  is  dread¬ 
fully  in  love  with  him — and  Dele  herself  was 
actually  caught  bribing  a  boy  to  eavesdrop  when 
Lill  and  he  were  walking  in  the  gardens. 

You  must  not  tell,  Meg,  but  Lill  and  Mr. 
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Lawrence  are  just  as  good  as  engaged.  It  is  a  5  think  he  had  been  refased,  and  thus  add  to  our 
regulation  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  not  a  \  triumph.  So  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  we  spent 
bad  match  for  Lilia,  either,  for  all  we  made  ftm  j  the  evening  trying  to  pack  our  trunks  unassisted, 
of  him  at  first.  <  Now  we  are  all  ready  for  the  boat. 

But  Mr.  Hump.,  etc. — how  we  have  rused  and  <  The  Somers  set  left  fifteen  minutes  ago,  land 

wrangled  over  him,  and  he  seemed  to  delight  in  \  Lill  leaned  perilously  faf  over  the  verandah¬ 
making  matters  worse  by  dividing  his  atten-  i  railing,  to  shake  her  last  empty  paper  sack  after 
tions  pretty  evenly,  though  lately  Ada  has  had  i  them ;  but  they  never  deigned  to  look  up. 
decidedly  the  majority.  He  has  even  taken  i  Here  Leila  called  us,  to  listen  to  the  following 
Miss  McDougall  driving  occasionally,  though  \  startling  announcement  from  the  Rockaway 
she  stays  pretty  closely  in  her  rooms.  >  Daily : 

Yesterday  was  the  time  set  for  the  annual  >  “Married. —  Last  evening,  September  9th, 
“  parting  picnic,”  and,  it  became  instinctively  j  in  the  private  parlor  of  the  Grande,  Rev.  Dr. 
understood  among  the  girls,  the  grand  closing  i  Hastings  officiating,  Mr.  Percy  Humphreysville, 
contest  over  Mr.  H.  Ada  and  I  had  quite  a  \  of  Montreal,  to  Mis9  Jean  McDougall,  of  Edin- 
time  deciding  on  our  suits.  Leila  had  suddenly  i  burgh.” 

lost  interest  in  the  affair,  since  she  received  a  jj  The  romance  connected  with  this  marriage  Is 
letter  from  Ralph — Somebody,  which  seemed  to  )  worthy  of  mention.  We  understand  that  Mr.  H. 
contain,  some  thought,  absorbing  topics ;  and  l  met  his  bride,  some  two  years  ago,  when  travel- 
Lill  said  it  didn’t  matter  whether  she  wore  \  ing  in  Scotland :  that  an  engagement  ensued, 
her  wrapper  or  not,  Mr.  L.  would  think  her  >  which  was  subsequently  dissolved  by  mutual 
charming.  )  consent — some  misunderstanding,  we  presume. 

Ada  decided  on  pale-blue  muslin,  and  I  wore  \  The  lovers  drifted  apart,  and  were  only  brought 
that  cream-colored  batiste  you  like  so  much,  J  together  through  strategy  on  the  part  of  the 
though  it  is  hardly  appropriate  for  a  picnic.  j  groom’s  cousin — Mrs.  Curtis,  of  the  Grande. 

Well,  everything  went  off  charmingly,  and  \  The  sequel  Is  here  unfolded,  and  the  editors 
Ada  had  Mr.  H.  at  her  elbow  incessantly —  \  of  the  Rockaway  press  tender  their  congratu- 
though  he  seemed  strangely  abstracted,  and  only  ;  lation  to  Mrs.  Curtis  on  her  successful  effort  in 
lively  by  spells — while  I  engrossed  every  other  \  a  worthy  cause,  and  join  all  friends  in  bidding 
young  man  worth  having,  on  the  ground.  The  >  the  happy  pair  God -speed  to  their  home  in 
Somers  set  were  defeated — routed  utterly — and  J  Montreal. 

went  home  two  hours  before  we  did.  <  Leila  still  stared  at  the  paper,  Ada  smoothed 

The  day  came  to  an  end,  as  all  days  are  in  \  out  her  ribbons,  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
the  habit  of  doing  sooner  or  later ;  and,  once  in  \  Lill  rattled  the  brushes  on  the  dresser  till  she 
our  room,  I  began  to  tell  Leila  of  our  triumph,  \  blurted  out:  “Oh,  well,  girls,  we  are  off  in  five 
and  turned  to  congratulate  Ada  on  her  conquest,  j  minutes :  and,  ten  to  one.  the  Somers  set  wilt 
But  I  was  astonished— struck  speechless :  a  sure  |  never  bear  of  it,  anyway.” 
sign  of  amazement  in  me — to  see  her  drop  in  \  “  Oh,  you  don’t  care :  you  came  out  ahead  of 

a  heap  on  the  couch  and  begin  to  cry  “  Don’t,  \  them,”  piped  Ada,  plaintively. 

Josic,”  she  wailed;  “he  didn’t  propose  at  all.  \  “Married  while  we  were  packing!”  was 
In  fact,  he’s  going  away  to-night,  and  told  me  :  Leila’s  exclamation. 

good-bye,  and  sent  his  regrets  to  you  all.”  j  But  they  all  acquiesced  in  my  decision,  viz: 
A  long  pause  ensued  ;  then  I  rallied,  and  began  \  “We  will  not  come  to  Rockaway  next  summer.” 
to  soothe  the  dear  little  girl  by  telling  her  the  j  The  boat  is  here:  so  good-bye,  dearie,  and  love 
other  set  would  never  know  that,  and  that  his  j  enough  to  last  till  I  see  you. 
going  away  so  suddenly  would  only  make  them  >  Josib  Vah  Absdale. 


